pLOUR BRANDS, 
INKS, BRUSHES, DOOR PLAT 
— S&CO%GO 
ft }e qe 
s.5.cH Hao 1C 4 


Mill Furnishing, 


Foundrymen & Machinists, 
Betabdlished 1861, 
Manvracrons 


MILL STONES, 
Flouring Mill Contractors, 
Sond for Pamphlot, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 
Indianapolis, ind, 
Mention this paper when vou write us. 


Made entirely of STEEL, 

STEEL ONE MAN with {t can 
easily move loaded car. 
Will not slip on ice or 
wreane, 
Manufactured by 

E.v. DWIGHT, 
PUSHER Denler in Railroad Supplies 

407 Library St., Philadelphia, Ba, 


{Mention this paper when you write us.] 


Welch's Improved Wheat Heater 


859 WITH STEAMING ATTACH: 
MENT. 


First premi 
national Exh 


Millers’ Inter- 
ons 


over all others 


'ygrain of wheat 
horoughly, 
GUARANTEE SATIS- 
OTION or no sale, wnd invite 
of thirty days to prove 
our chums, i 
Send for cireulars and prices to 


Albort B, Bowman, Manufacturer, 
703 Market Street, Sr. Lours, Mo, 


[Mention this paper when you write us.) 


The “Nonpareil” Mill Pick Co., 


Minufacturers and Dressers of 


MILL PICKS 


We use the best quality of double-refined English 
Cast Steel. We haye had thirty years’ experience and 
‘uarantee satisfaction, Our product speaks for itself. 
wu Picks are equal in quality to any made, and aro ex: 
celled by none, Can furnish testimonials by the han- 
dred from millers in all parts of the country. To re- 
sponsible parties we give thirty days’ trial, aud no sat- 
isfaction no pay, Send for our latest Circular and Re- 
duced Price List to 


O'CONNELL & MAHONY, 
3 Dunn Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
{Please mention the U.S, Miller when you write us. | 


«/078Z Jiud,, jv ioM0g at persedimsugQ 


MOUNT HOLLY, Ned 


NN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Saw Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, 
Hangers & General Mill Machinery, 
Stating Particulars of Stream, &o. 
Address; T, C. ALOOTT & SON, 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


and EFFICIENT APPLICATION of the Water to the Wheel. 
“SAILIZ AAA GNY ATAVUIAG ‘ONOULS *1 199UM FIUL 


“BONOUZSIVWS ][Ny A180) PEyTEIIT Ay 


We have the BEST GATE in EXISTENCE, and by it the MOST DIRECT 


(Mention this paper when you write us.) 


MILWAUKEE, 


Iraportant Notice 
For millers about to purchase Roller Mills, Woe take this method of informing our friends 
that we have made arrangements for the exclusive manufacture of the 


Stevens Roller Mills, 


UNDER THE PATENTS ISSUED TO JNO, STRVENS. 


The work done by the Mills is far superior to that of any other machine known in this 
country or Kurope, 


License to use the machine, and process! will be issued by the patentee for each mill 
furnished by us. 


Old rolls, or those with inferior dress, recut with the Stevens dress at reasonable prices. 


au JOHN T. NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


{Mention this paper when you write us. | 


EVERY MILLER IS INVITED 


To write to some other miller using the Case Puritier, There is no 
doubt about its being 


The Purifier ¢ Times. 


It is about one half cheaper, capacity considered, than any Purifler in the mazket, 


We would rather have it than two Purifiers of any other make, W. P. HAMBAUGH & CO., Oiarkaville, Tenn. 
We believe it to be the best machine on the market. BALDWIN & RULLER, Ottawa, Kansas. 
Can govern it todo anything we want, It could do no better. CAMAN & McFARLAN, Urbana, Ohio. 
For all particulars address 


CASE MEF’G CO., Columbus, O. 


ver Whe you write us.! 


Millers, Attention! 


You can successfully purify the chop from 
either Stone or Rolls with the 


Wheat Meal Purifier, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or No Sale, 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


[Please mention this 


Send for circular and full particulars to 


Wheat Meal Purifier Co., 


Academy of Music, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


[Mention this paper when you write ua.) 


Something New! 


A Combination Electric Purifier, 


A Complete System of Three Purifiers in One, 


To meet the frequently expressed wants for SMALL and CUSTOM MILLS, of 50 and 60 bbls 
capacity and under, we have just piapned put under construction and applied for a patent, a Combination 
Electric Purifier by which middlings can be completely Jinished on a single machine and by a single 
operation as thoroughly as by a system of three purifiers, % 

A full description of this new Combination Puritier with the prices of different sizes is inserted in 
ina new isaue of our descriptive circular, which will be sent out from the New York office on application. 


We desire to state May 26th, 1881, we haye shipped our Electric Puritier to the following parties, at 
central points, where they may be seen in regular use by willers desirous of investigating the Electric 
System ; 
Atlantte Mills... 


Archibald Schurmeir & Smith... 
FL, Johnston 3 O 


Brooklyn, N. Y. | M,C. Dow & Co 
St. Paul,’Minn, | James K, Hurin 
sot. Louis, Mo, | Mosely & Motley, 
Minneapolis, Ming: | Chas. Tiedmann. 
Chicago, TH | Lyman & Co... 
aukee, Wis, | Texas Star Blu 


Galveston, Tex, 


Address all communications to 


JOHN RICE, Manager Electric Purifier Co., 


No. 17 Moore Street, N. Y. 


(Please mention this paper when you write us.) 


+ 81.00 # Ye Advance, 
TEINS: Stisged copreatag Geeuse 


Cockle Separator Manufacturing Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis.,, U. 8. A., 
Muunfacturers of the well-known 


Pat. Cockle Separator, 


Built also im com)ination with 


Richardson's Dustless Oat Separator, 


Millers ave cautioned against buying jufringing 
mnachines, 

Write ter our new tlustrated catalogues deserib 
{ng machines. (Mention this paper,| 


Over 1,000 of these Turbines 
ee & y IN USE. 


Tt hus tight shutting and easily 
Oporuted Gute ; gives more power 
for the water 


in 
and Catalogue with prices sent 
free by 


N. F. BURNHAM, 


[Please mention this paper when 
you write us | 


TRIUMPH 


PENN 


sey 
Shells and Cleans 2,000 K Kars per day, 
Tho Cheapest, Best and most Simple Power Corn 
Sheller in use. Send for Circular and Price List 
HULBERT & PAIG 
“Painesville, Ohio, 


mt 
{Mention this paper when 


JOHN GORRIE, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


Mill Picks, 


Office and Shop, 38 W. Monroe St., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


#9 All work warranted, 


In manufacturing Picks I use only the best steel 
made, and my long experience enables me to turn out 
work unexoolled. Hundreds of testimonials on file in 
iny office show that my Picks have given entire sutisfue 
tion. 


[Please mention the U. 8. Miller when you write. | 


JOHN C. HIGGINS, 


Manufacturer and Dresserfot 


Mill Picks, 


ILLINOIS, 


ks will be seat on 30 or 60 

trial to any responsible wit 

ler in the U or Cana 

das, and i in every 

respect to any other pick made in 

\this or any other country, there 


gwill be no charge, and { wil 


all express o 

Chicago. All 
of & special st 

el factured for 

Sheffield, En, + My custom an thus be agsured 
of w good article, and share with m profits of direct 
importation, Keferences furnished from every State 
und Territory in the United States and Canada, Send 

for Circular and Price List, jan 
{Mention this paper when you write us.| 


Patrick Murphy & Son, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


BROKERS AND FACTORS, 


CORK, IRELAND, 


American correspondence solicited 


(Mention thie paper when you write us.) 


_ THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


~MILLSTONES 


“it Less than Cost. 


| | VIO WG | 0L0 AND NEW 
| | ZS | STOCK. 


Never Before were Stone Sold at such a Sacrifice 


Having decided to close out our entire Mill-Stone Stock, we offer to the 
| Milling public our stock of Stone, which are the finest ever brought to this 
country, at less than cost. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


4 ae 4 a toot Old Stock Stone, Anchor R Block, all comes faced and furrowed, with or 


{ ainst the sun. per run, $150.00 


ne : eee New Stock Stone, Anchor R Block, all complete, Reed 2 and furrowed, with or 
agi one the sun per run, £40.00 


i Ekta 4! 2-toot Old Stock Runner, a R Block, all complete, faced and furrowed, with or 


against the sun per run, 90.00 

tb Extra y!2-foot Violet Stock Runner, all complete, faced and furrowed, with or against the sun, 100,00 
1 Extra 47° foot New Stock Bed Stone, Anchor R Block, all ome faced and furrowed, with 

or against the sun 60.00 
a i-toot Visit teas all complete, faced and setae with or against the sun—the best 

stone in the market for purified middlings ; per run, 175,00 
6-Run g-foot Old Stock Stone, Anchor R Block. all complete, faced and furrowed, with or 

aed he é per run, [50,00 

2 Eatra qtoot Old Stock Runners, Anchor R Block, all complete, faced and furrowed, with or 

against the sun 90.00 
t*Run gt2-toot New Stock Stone, Anchor R Block k, all complete, faced and furrowed’, with dr 

against the sun per run, 125,00 
1t-Run 3 !a-loot Old Stock Stone, Anchor R Bloc ‘Kk; all complete, faced and furrowed, with or 


ag all 


per run, 130,00 


3 Extra . 4a fOOT WI ick Stock Bed Senge. Anchor R Block all cpmplate, faced and furrowed, with 
| ’ 
} OF AQ ais th otLIN 


\ 6-Run 


against the sun 


50.00 


}toot Old Stock Stone, Anchor R- Block, all Pea faced and furrowed, with or 
per run, 115,00 


Early orders will receive prompt attention. ar 
Do not delay as this stock must be disposed of at once. 


EDW. P. ALLIG & CO, Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mention this 6 paper when you write vs. 


Value io. i, 


The Gamgee Zeromotor. 

[By B.F. Isherwood, Chief Engineer, U. 8.4) 

From observations made by Professor Gam- 
gee in the experimental working of this ma- 
chine, he deduced the possibility of what he 
terms a zeromotor, in which, by means of 
properly adapted apparatus invented by him- 
self, the heat in water or other objects at or- 
dinary atmospheric temperatures may be util- 
ized to vaporize liquid ammonia under very 
considerable pressures, but within the control 
of known means of retention. The high 
pressure gas thus obtained being used with 
the greatest practicable measure of expansion 
on a working piston generates power, becom- 
ing by that very expansive use greatly refrig- 
erated and diminished in bulk, and partially 
liquified at the end of the stroke of the piston, 
when it is exhausted and then returned by a 
method invented by Professor Gamgee to the 
ammonia boiler whence it came. The cycle 
is thus a closed one; no material is lost, and 
no heat is rejected in matter leaving the en- 
gine, The work done by the engine is due to 
the difference in bulk of the material when it 
enters and when it leaves the boiler, that 
difference being caused by the heat derived 
from water or other natural objects in the 
ammonia boiler and from the refrigeration re- 
sulting from the transmutation of a portion of 
this heat by the engine into the mechanical 
work performed by the latter. That this dif- 
ference of bulk exists is indisputable, and if 
the proper mechanism can be contrived to 
utilize it, the idea of the zeromotor becomes 
realized. It will be observed that this power 
has not been obtained from artificial heat pro- 
duced by the combustion of fuels, but from 
the heat of natural objects at ordinary atmos- 
pheric temperatures, and therefore costing 
nothing in money. This is made possible by 
the fact that liquid ammonia gasifies under 
considerable pressure at ordinary atmospheric 
temperatures, the sole difficulty in constructing 
the zeromotor being to find the means of 
economically condensing the gas after it has 
been used onapiston, Were it not for the 
refrigeration due to the expansive working of 
the gus, the condensation would have to be ob- 
tained by the application, externally to the 
condenser, of artificially produced cold, and 
the zeromotor could not be made a 
commercial success. It is only by obtaining 
the lower limit of temperature from the action 
of the engine itself, while the higher limit is 
furnished without money cost by natural ob- 
jects at atmosheric temperatures, that com- 
mercial success becomes possible. 

The purpose of the Department in ordering 
and examination of Professor Gamgee’s ice 
making machine was not to obtain an opinion 
on its ice making merits, but one as to whether 
his observations on the behavior of ammonia 
in the process were sufficiently accurate to 
warrant his inference of the practicability of 
constructing a successful zeromotor for in- 
dustrial uses—a motor, in short, destined to 
supersede the steam engine. Aecordingly the 
undersigned closely investigated the working 
of the apparatus. The fact of liquid amnionia 
gasifying at ordinary atmospheric temperature 
under very high pressures, and of that gas 
undergoing very great refrigeration when 
used expansively in doing work, are not called 
in question by anyone. Both are well-known 
phenomena, The special fact to be observed 
was whether any part of the ammonia which 
entered the cylinder as a gas, left it asa liquid, 
and so far as the form of the apparatus allowed 
any observation, to he made, such appeared to 
be the case. The possibility of the invention 
ot anew motor of incalculable utility would 
seem to be established, and in view of the im- 
mense importance of the subject to the Navy 
‘and to mankind at large, I strongly recommend 
it to the serious attention of the Department, 
suggesting further that whatever facilities the 
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the continuance of his important experimental 
inquiries in the Washington Navy Yard. He 
is most anxious to bring his invention, with 
the least possible delay, to a crucial test by 
the completion of the necessary mechanism, 
and its submission to any board of experts 
which may be ordered to experimentally ascer- 
tain its merits. For this purpose he proposes 
to use such parts of his present ice making 
machine as can be recombined in his zeromo- 
tor, adding the other necessary parts, and thus 
producing, with but little loss of time, an em- 
bodiment of his idea that will by simple trial 
show an unquestionably correct 
theory has been successfully reduced to prac- 
tice. 

Professor Gamgee has perfected the caleu- 
lations and drawings for the mechanism re- 
quired to give practical effect to his invention, 
and there remains only to execute the mechan- 
ical work. He proposes to use the steam 
cylinder of his ice making machine as the 
ammonia cylinder of his new motor, the 
present ammonia condenser, and the present 
ammonia boiler as a low pressure boiler, 
adding another ammonia boiler as a high 
pressure boiler, These, together with the 
ejector between the condenser and the low 
pressure boiler, a small pump for pumping 
liquid ammonia from the low pressure to the 
high pressure boiler, etc., will constitute the 
zeromotor—a machine, as will be apparent 
from this brief description, of the simplest, 
cheapest, and most manageable kind. 

In the high pressure boiler the liquid am- 
monia will be gasified by the heat in water of 
atmospheric temperature to the pressure nor- 
mal to that temperature. In the low pressure 
boiler ammonia is kept at a considerable less 
tension than in the high pressure boiler, and 
with this lower pressure ammonia gas the 
engine is operated, the gas being used as ex- 
pansively as practicable and made to do work 
during its expansion, thereby becoming 
refrigerated, greatly reduced in bulk, and 
partly liquified. Immediately on being ex- 
hausted the cooled and shrunken gas, and 
whatever liquid of condension may be mingled 
with it, are discharged by the ejector from the 
condenser into the low pressure boiler, the 
ejector being worked by the higher pressure 
in the high pressure boiler. As a result the 
low pressure boiler is continually receiving 
ammonia and heat from the high pressure 
boiler. This excess of ammonia in the liquid 
form is pumped by an ordinary pump from the 
low pressure back to the high pressure boiler, 
while the excess of heat 1s continuously being 
conyerted into the mechanical work done by 
the engine, ‘There is also the extinetion of 
such part of the heat in the high pressure 
ammonia gas working ejector as is due to the 
work done by it in forcing the contents of the 
condenser into the low pressure boiler. Of 
course the cylinder, heat condenser, the low 
pressure boiler, and their connections are 
protected from receiving heat from the atmos- 
phere and surrounding objects by a non-con- 
ducting substance. 

The plan proposed is far from chimercial. It 
is based on well demonstrated thermodynami- 
cal principles. The whole is definite and pre- 
cise, both in theory and mechanical detail, nor 
can it be shown, a priori, that there is nota 
fair prospect for suecess. There can be no 
doubt that the product of the pressure and 
yolume of the contents of the condenser which 
are to be forced into the low pressure boiler, 
is less than the product of the pressure and 
yolume of the ammonia gas which leaves that 
boiler to operate the engine, and that this 
difference which has not been produced by the 
external application of artificial cold, but by 
the working of the machine itself, is available 
for the production of power for industrial 
purposes, All that remains isto give the sys- 
tem a practical test in order to ascertain 
whether the mechanism proposed will act 

t nonsh.to re the expected re- 


whether 


sult. Should this pro 
steam engine will, within the near future, ly 
certainly superseded by the zeromotor, for the 
great item of coal, whose cost is the principal 
expense of operating the former, will be 
wholly eliminated with the latter. If it can 
once be practically shown that a very much 
cheaper, lighter, and a far less bulky mechan- 
ism than the steam engine, including for the 
latter its boiler and, in case of steam vessels 
the coal bunker and its contents, can be em- 
ployed for the production of power to any 
amount without the use of fuel, nothing can 
prevent its introduction into general use for 
all industrial purposes, with the vast result of 
a great cheapening to mankind of everyarticle 
of manufacture, from the daily bread of the 
poor to the luxurious textures which robe the 
rich, The whole world is concerned in the 
solution of this problem, and the poorer the 
person the greater is his interest init. The 
source of heat for the steam engine is the con- 
tinually diminishing supply of coal—a diminu- 
tion that will be severely felt some centuries 
hence; but the source of heat for the zeromotor 
is as inexhaustible as the sun himself, and will 
last undiminished as long as he shines. 

The success of the zeromotor is of more 


e to be the case, the 


importance to the Navy of the United States | 


than to the navies of the great maritime’ 
powers of Europe with which it may come in- 
to collision, because those powers have colon- 
ies and coaling stations on the farthest shores, 
while the United States possesses neither, and 
would consequently, in naval warfare, be at 
great disadvantage for want of coal—its navy, 
as a rule, haying to render service within a 
reasonable distance of its own coasts the sole 
basis of supplies. If coal, however, can be 
dispensed with, we are at once placed on an 
equality in this respect, and our cruisers en- 
abled to penetrate the remotest seas as easily 
as those belonging to countries having posses- 
sions there. 

The enormous importance of a motor capable 
of superceding the steam engine and furnish- 
ing power without the combustion of coal can 
be estimated from the fact that it would pro- 
duce an industrial and consequently social 
and political revolution equal to what was 
effected by the introduction of the steam en- 
gine. The whole of modern society is based 
on the steam engine which mainly has made 
the difference between the ancient and the 
present world, for our civilization would be 
impossible without it. It is the inanimate 
slave which performs the labor of mankind, 
freeing them from the greater part of their 
drudgery and giving them the time and means 
for culture. 

I have ventured these few remarks to show 
the nature and scope of Professor Gamgee’s 
invention, which is not that of a machine for 
the application of power, but for the immense- 
ly more important purpose of generating 
power itself, so that, strictly speaking, it in- 
cludes as a basis all other machines, I have 
wished to show this in order to make clear 
how different is his invention trom those of 
others who may ask to have their apparatus 
tested in the Navy Yard, and to bespeak for it 
the most favorable consideration of the De- 
partment. 

Professor Gamgee and able assistants— 
among whom is Mr. W. FE. Sudlow, an accom- 
plished mechanical engineer, thoroughly 
yersed in the theory and practice of his pro- 
fession—are well acquainted with the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, They are quite aware of 
all the objections that can be raised, and have 
well considered the means of obviating them. 
The subject has been carefully studied, and 
there are brought to bear upon it the requisite 
scientific and engineering information neces- 
ary to give it an exhaustiye treatment. His 
engine, like the steam engine, is a heat engine 
and produees power by the conversion of heat 
into mechanical work, the same quantity of 
work consuming in both cases the same 
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quintity of heat, but with this immense 
practical difference, that the heat for his zero- 
moter is freely furnished to hand by nature, 
while for the steam engine it has to be exca- 
vated from the depth of earth and 
afterwards handled and transported by expen- 
sive manual labor. 

What is now mainly desired is that Professor 
Gamgce may be permitted to prosecute his 
experiments at the Washington Navy Yard to 
a conclusion, and there bring his engine ton 
practical test with as little delay as possible. 
Should the Department be able to grant this, 
the favor will be well and properly bestowed 
in the interest of the Navy and of the world, 

<a 

M. Muntz and the Storage of Grain. 

The practice of storing grain in pits, lined, 
perhaps, with masonry or pottery, can be 
traced back to very remote antiquity, In cold 
and temperate climates the problem of storage 
is more difficult. A common system is the use 
of large metallic reservoirs in special build- 
ings; they are charged from above and emptied 
from below. M. Muntz has for three years 
past been studying the phenomena that occur 
in the storage of grain both by observation of 
the large stores of the Paris Omnibus Com- 
pany and laboratory experiments, Grain placed 
in air, it is known, absorbs oxygen and gives 
eut carbonic acid; and even when air is ex- 
cluded grain still liberates carbonic acid 
through intracellular fermentation. The car- 
bonic acid formed, in any case, measures the 
alteration and loss, Now, comparing the in- 
fluence of the renewal of air with that of con- 
fined air, M. Muntz found that in the former 
case the grain liberated about ten times more 
carbonic acid than in the latter. In contact 
with air the carbonic acid formed is always 
inferior in volume to the oxygen absorbed. 
There is a secondary and incomplete com- 
bustion like that in germination of oleaginous 
seeds. The oxygen is chiefly fixed by fatty 
matter. As to moisture, grain usually con- 
tains 11 to 19 per cent of water. Very dry 
grain gives little carbonic acid; in consequence, 
it is exposed to ravages of insects, which do 
not then meet with an asphyxiating atmos- 
phere. The proportion of carbonic acid in- 
creases very quickly with the degree of 
moisture, and beyond 18 to 14 per cent of 
moisture the progression is enormous, The 
proportion also increases very rapidly with 
temperature till about 50 deg. Here there is 
a stoppage; but on heating further the com- 
bustion acquires fresh emergy. M. Munts 
distinguishes two phenomena of combustion 
—one of physiological oxder, corresponding 
to respiration; the other purely chemical, 
anesthetics, such as sulphide of carbon, 
diminish, without stopping, the formation of 
carbonic acid. 

$$ 

Tun MAWoGANY TREE,—Full-grown, the 
mahogany tree is one of the monarchs of 
tropical America, Its vast trunk and massive 
arms, rising to a lofty height and spreading 
with graceful sweep over immense space, 
covered with beautiful foliage, bright, glossy, 
light and airy, clinging so long to the spray 
as to make it almost an evergreen, present a 
rare combination of lovliness and grandeur, 
The leaves are very small,delicate and polished 
like those of the laurel. The flowers are small 
and white, or greenish yellow. The mahogany 
lumbermen, having selected a tree, surround 
it with a platform about twelve feet above the 
ground, and cut it above the platform, Some 
dozen or fifteen feet of the largest part of the 
trunk are thus lost; yet @ single log not in- 
frequently weighs from six or seven to, fifteen 
tons, and sometimes measures as much as 
seventeen feet in length and four and a half to 
five and a half feet in diameter, one tree 
furnishing tw®, three or four such logs, Some 
trees have yielded 15,000 superficial feet, 

———— or 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Ovrrox, 62 Grand Ovens House, Miuwavare, Wis. 


ubsoription Pri $1 per year in advance 
‘oreign Subscription 1,50 per year in advance 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 

PW. Duxuan, Editor of “The Miller,” 69 Mark 
Lane,and Henry F, Ginnie & Co., 449 Strand, London, 
England, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
UMtrep States Minien. 


MILWAUKEE, JUNE, 1881. 

We send out monthly a large number of 
sample copies of THE UNITED STATES 
MUALLER to millers who are not subscribers. 
We wish them to consider t ‘ecolpt of a 
sample copy as a cordial invitation to them 
te become regular subsoribers, Send us 
One Dollar iu oney Or stamps, and we 


will send THE LLER to you for one year. 


MILLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


All mill-furnishers, flour brokers or 
other parties desiring to reach the 
flour mill owners and millwrights of 
the United States and Canada, should 
have a copy of the above named 
work. It contains about 15,600 names 
with Post-office addresses, and in 
many cases (notably in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota) gives the number of 
runs of stone, sets of rollers, and 
kind of power used, or the capacity 
in barrels, A limited number of copies 
only have been printed. Upwards of 
200 of the leading wmill-furnishing 
houses and flow brokers in this coun- 
try and several in Europe have already 
secured copies. Send in your orders 
at once. Price Five Dollars, on re- 
ceipt of which Directory will be for- 
warded post-paid by mail, Address, 

UNITED STATES MILLER, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
———— 


nay The United States Consuls in vari- 
ous parts of the world who receive this pa- 
per, will please oblige the publishers and 
manufacturers advertising therein, by plac- 
ing it in their offices where it can be seen 
by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly grat- 
ified to receive communications for publi- 
cation from Consuls or Consular Agents 
everywhere, and we believe that such let- 
ters will be read with interest, and will be 
highly appreciated. 
———— 

Millers’ National Association. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
Sr. Louis, Mo , April 22, 1881. 

The Highth Annual Convention of the 
Millers’ National Association will be held at 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, June 7th, 
1881. This will be a Delegate Convention, 
and the Presidents of the several State 
associations are requested to appoint jive 
representatives to attend the meeting. All 
of our members in unorganized ‘States are 
invited to take part, as also such members 
from organized States as happen to be in 
Chicago on that day. 

Millers who not members} of the 
National Association, or those who are behind 
in their dues are not expected 

No change is made in the members com- 
posing the different committees last year. 

GrorGe Barn, President, 
S. H. Sramans, Sec’y. 
Se 

We respectfully request our readers when they 
write lo persons or firms advertising in this 
paper, to mention that their advertisement was 
seen in the UNITED STATES MILLER. You will 
thereby oblige not only this paper, but the ad- 
verlisers, 


99, 


ure 
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Nearly 40,000 immigrants per menth have 
arrived in the United States for the past 
nine months. For the nine months, ending 
March 31st 1881, 357,396 immigrants arrived 
against 214,596 for the same period in the year 
1880. ‘The total for ten months ending April 
30, was 446,812. 

—__ 

THe Becker WHEAT Brusil,—We call the 
attention of all millers who desire to have 
well-cleaned wheat to the new advertisment 
of the Becker Wheat Brush in this paper. 
The Becker Brush has an established reputa- 
tion all over the country. Those about to put 
in new cleaning machinery should not fail to 
write to the Hureka Manufacturing Co., Rock 
Falls, ll., tor circulars and price lists, 

SS —— 

Tue Stevens Routs,—We desire. to call 
the attention of millers in Wisconsion and 
elsewhere in the Northwest, to the advertise. 


ment of Capt. E. W. Pride of Neenah, Wis, 
He represents the Stevens Roller interest in 
this section and will be pleased to correspond 
with all parties contemplating making changes 
in their mille. Mr. Pride is also able to 
supply all sorts of mill furnishing goods 
promptly and at low prices. If yon need 
anything in the milling line, write to him. 
><a 
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The Ohio State Millers’ Association, 


Aknon, O., May 16, 1881. 

There will be a meeting of the Ohio State 
Miilers’ Association at the Forest City House, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, May 81st, at 10 
o’clock A. M., for the purpose of electing offi- 
cers of the Association, the appointment of 
delegates to the Millers’ National Association, 
to be held in Chicago, June 7th, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 

You are earnestly requested to be present, 
whether a member of the Association or not, 
and a general invitation is extended to all 
millers in the State to attend the meeting. 

F, Scone MACHER, Pres, 

R. Coron, Sec’y. 

S——————— 
The Milwaukee Wheat Market. 
A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF 
DURING THE MONTH OF 


ITs 


MAY. 


COURSE 


[Written expressly for the UNITED STATES MILLER.] 
JUNE 1, 1881.—The wheat market has under- 
gone a decided change during the past ten 
days, the fact having been developed that the 
stocks here and at Chicago were held prin- 
by one operator, who was also taking 
“futures” freely, for whatever month offered, 
up to September, inclusive. This induced an 
active demand to cover the short interest and 
also for speculation, resulting in a sharp ad- 
vance of about ten cents per bushel, with fre- 
quent fluctuations of 2@8 cents, varying ac- 
cording to the apparent or supposed probabil- 
ties of the success of the movement. 
| Rumors were rife yesterday that the operator 
referred to was ‘‘unloading,” and prices broke 
in consequence, reaching a decline this morn- 
ing of 5 cents per bushel from the highest 
point. Later, however, a good buying de- 
mand appeared, and the market steadily ad- 
vanced, and closes strong at $1.11 for July, 
the principal trading being now in that de- 
livery. Cash No. 2 is 2 cents under July. 

Crop reports from the winter wheat States 
seem to confirm the belief that a serious de- 
ficiency in the result will exist as compared 
with last year, and it is placed by some esti- 
mates as high as sixty million bushels. Offi- 
cial estimates in three orfour of the most im- 
portant States place the yield at 25 to 80 per 
cent less than last year. In the spring wheat 
States the present outlook is good, with a 
diminished acreage, however, of about 10 per 
cent. 

It is worthy of note that a much larger ad- 
vance has taken place in prices for distant 
futures, both in Western and in seaboard mar- 
kets, than for the near futures. The latter 
were selling at a discount of from 8@10 cents 
under the former, according to time; but are 
now very close together, August delivery is 
selling here to-day at the same price as July, 
and September is about 2 cents under August. 

E. P. Bacon & Co., 
Commission Merchants. 
ee! 

SeLr-INSURING MILLERS.—The fire and the 
insurance problems are among the most seri- 
ous ones with which our millers have to deal. 
They will not build fire-proof mills and can 
not obtain a fair amount of insurance on 
favorable terms, Many have been driven to 
carry their own risks and some have been 
rendered insolvent by fires that have most 
bitterly rebuked this dare-devil policy. Instead 
of each one insuring himself, why can they 
not insure each other? This idea has been 
practically tested by German millers for over 
100 years. In the last half of the last century 
some 200 German millers combined in a mutual 
insurance society. Each one paid into the 
protection and indemnity fund 15 per cent of 
the sum for which he insured his mill. This 
single payment guaranteed him that amount 
of insurance so long as he was in the milling 
business, This indemnity fund is now enorm- 
ous and for years past only new mills have 
paid premiums. Besides this the company 
now pays dividends to its members out of the 
annual interest realized from the accumulated 
fund. We respectfully submit this as a good 
subject for consideration by the next Millers’ 
Convention.—<i, Louis Miller, 
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Mill Notes. 
(Por the UNITED STATES MILLER.) 


One of the obstacles to success in milling is 
the over heating of the stones and of the 
chop. For this there may be a great many 
causes. One that is not always considered is 
that. the burrs are too high in the eye. 
You remember the old proverb, for want of a 
nail the shoe was lost, andso on. Well it has 
many parallels in the modern mills, For 
“nail,” read “oil can,” and for ‘shoe,’ read 
“cool running,” and for “horse,” read ‘‘cash” 
with a capital ©. The mill spindle should be 
kept well oiled, because not only does the 
increased friction necessitate a greater 
amount of power to drive the stones, but 
the spindle itself becomes abraded, and may 
heat so as to stick in the step. 

How many men are there traveling about 
the country putting in patent knockers 
guaranteed to knock spots out of every other 
device made, invented, or contrived, to knock 
the miller from the deep hole of poverty and 
hard work to the proud and lofty pinnacle of 
success and affluence, But if I wanted to 
make specky flour I would have knockers on 
both ends of every reel. Knockers have been 
tried very often, andwhile they fail to clear 
the belts properly, they make specky flour. 
The best way for a miller to keep his cloths 
clear is to buy good silk to start with. Some 
dealers take a light quality of cloth and 
represent it as a standard number of good 
cloth, having a better cloth, the extra numbers 
of which they call extra heavy, and a third 
brand, all numbers of which they call double 
extra heavy, when in fact, they have only the 
standard numbers of three different brands of 
cloth, and not three qualities of the same 
brand, 

In comparing two brands of cloth we find 
sometimes that one brand will have more 
meshes than the other in the fine brands, 
while in the coarser numbers it will be the 
other way. 


The stone is often blamed for the fault of 
the bolt. 


—_—_ 
Milwaukee Items 


The New Era Mills have recently added 
the new smoke consuming apparatus to their 
furnaces, 

Fred. Smith, of Smith Bros., millwrights, 
will be employed most of the summer at 
Three Rivers, Mich, 

The Northwestern Mills on the Canal have 
been changed over to a grain cleaning and 
mixing establishment. 

There are now 24 grain cleaning and mix- 
ing establishments in the city, and some of 
the time all of them are running to their full 
capacity. 

There is a strong probability that another 
large roller mill will be built on the Canal 
this year. The parties interested are nego- 
tiating for the ground to build it on, and 
will probably soon close the deal. 

Henry Thien, an employe in a Milwaukee 
flouring mill, was recently convicted of having 
stolen a bag of flour from a baker named 
Guse. He declares that he is honest—that he 
did not steal the flour and that he has been 
done by a Guse. 


Quite an important évent has taken place 
in the past month in milling circles. The 
Milwaukee Milling Co., operating the mill at 
corner of Cherry street and the Canal, and B. 
Stern, proprietor of the New Era Mill on 
Washington street, have become incorporated 
into a stock company known as the New Era 
Milling Co., which will hereafter operate both 
mills. The daily capacity of both mills is 
about 1,100 barrels. Both mills are fitted up 
with.the roller system. 

So eendieecthceeemmmeeeet 
Personal. 

John F. Shoelkopf, a prominent miller of 
Buffalo, N. Y., paid a visit to Milwaukee 
during the early part of May. 

C. D, Ingraham of Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turer of the well known Ingraham Grain 
Cleaning and Grading machinery, spent a 
pleasant hour in our sanctum May 6. Mr. 
Ingraham has just placed some of his large 
machines in operation in Milwaukee. 

CU, A. Wenborne, Esq,, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
editor and publisher of The Milling World and 
the Lumber World, made us a short yisit 
recently. 

Puito D. MICKLES, Esq., the well-known 
proprietor of the Denchfield patents, is in the 
west, on business. He was a welcome caller 
at the office of the U. 8, Miter, 

oo 

Sussonrpe for the U. 8. Miuuzr. 


A Review of What the Con- 
tinental Milling Press 
Has Said Lately. 


PREPARED FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT 
OF THE READERS OF THE “UNITED 
STATES MILLER,” BY OUR 
OWN GREEK HOLMO- 

PHILOS. 


rb Odors and Tastes— A Hungar- 
fan’s Opinion on the French Im- 
portation of American Flour — 
Exorbitant Freight Tar- 
riffs in Europe, 


THE AMERICAN GROUND-ROBBERS—TENNESSEE 


WHEAT, 


The milling papers on the Continent have of 
late contained some articles really worth no- 
tice, and we will endeavor to give the essence 
of them in a somewhat condensed shape. 
Several late numbers of Die Muehle contained 
the article on the subject of Roller Mills and 
the development of the Gray Roller Mills, 
written for the Unirep Srarrs*MILver in 
January last by W. D. Gray, milling engineer, 
the inventor. The article was translated very 
well, and full credit given to the UNITED 
STATES MILLER. 

It is with pleasure that we note also that 
Die Muelle strongly advocates the interests of 
the Millers’ Academy at Chemnitz, which is 
now ready to receive pupils. I think that 
we should credit the Germans for their efforts 
for the encouragement of institutions for in- 
struction. They make the scholars who are 
always welcome to us. We do the inventing 
and realize from the application thereof, and 
the Germans then put the formule to it (the 
axb). Germany is a nation of schoolmasters, 
and if their productive capacities were not so 
greatly hampered by military incumbrances, 
we might haye a strong nation to compete 
with in productivity. Americans will candid- 
ly admit that we are not always the inventors 
and that oftentimes Germans invent a new de- 
vice which they cannot perpetuate on their 
side of the Atlantic. Then they resort to 
America, and have their machines built, tested 
and patented. May the Millers’ Academy at 
Chemnitz prosper, and may such technical 
schools spring into existence in this country: 
also. A millers’ school in this country would 
benefit our mill-owners more than the Millers’ 
Academy of Chemnitz will benefit mill-owners 
in Germany, for it seems that every child 
there is born with a penchant for emigration. 

In Die Muehle (No. 11) Dr. Sellnick, ot 
Leipzig, very well known for his sound ideas 
on the superiority of porcelain rolls for grind- 
ing middlings and obtaining sharp, live flour, 
describes the flour dust explosion which oc- 
curred at Gustavus Schoenert’s mill in Wur- 
zen, I. 8., March 1. 

Those who are familiar with the flour-mix- 
ing contrivances of Hurope can readily realize 
the great danger of explosions to which the 
mill-employes there are constantly exposed. 
Imagine a disk 7 to 8 feet in diameter with 
numerous maple pins driven into it each pro- 
jecting below the bottom side about 6 inches. 
Below this stationary disk is placed a revoly- 
ing disk of the same diameter, into which pins 
are driven plentifully projecting on the upper 
side. These disks are about 7 inches apart, 
and the bottom one revolves from 200 to 300 
times per minute, Flours of different colors 
are spouted on the lower disk through a hole 
about 16 inches in diameter in the centre of 
the upper disk. The flours are then well 
mixed and thrown out centrifugally in the 
shape of dust and dropped into a receiving 
chamber below. These machines are in fact 
atomizers. In this mill at Wurzen a gas jet 
was near the door of the flour chamber and 
when some man opened the door the jet fired 
the dust—a destructive explosion followed 
and the mill was turned into a heap of ruins 
analagous to the mill disaster in Minneapolis. 
The door had probably been opened many 
times before without disastrous results, but 
this time it proved fatal, The flour being 
mixed at the time of the explosien was of a 
soft low grade, most liable to burn, owing to a 
surplus of cellular tissue, and the Doctor 
thinks that a portion of the dust-cloud just 
reached the flame and did the deed, He sug- 
gested that it is advisable to place these dan- 
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with the obstruction. In this country we 
mix flours by spouting them into a conveyor 
and we get satisfactory results. 

In La Ligne del Agriculture, Paris, we no- 
ticed a picture which, had it appeared in one 
of our American journals, would surely have 
aroused the European readers’ sense of pro- 
priety and urged them to cry—Hunibug! It 
shows a nocturnal harvest landscape. Two 
reapers are at work cutting the wheat—two 
wagons are carrying off the cuttings, and 
some men are stacking. The light is furnish- 
ed by two electric lamps. The picture indeed 
illustrates a grand idea. It causes us to med- 
itate on the glorious future in store for us 
when the ‘horny-handed grangers” will be 
provided with water-works and electric suns 
—when they will rain themselves if nature 
does not do so—when they will let the electric 
suns rise when the celestial one is “ona 
strike” behind the clouds. The lights shown 
in the picture are designed by M. Albaret, 
mechanical engineer, and are indeed well con- 
structed. A portable engine carries a mast 
26 feet in height in front of the stack, lightly 
built of tubes and wires, on the tep of which 
the electric lamp is hung. This can be low- 
ered to any desired point and the mast can be 
adjusted at any required angle. The electro- 
dynamic machine is applied on one side of 
the boiler. The portable engine is also to 
drive other machinery besides this. We believe 
that for certain purposes it will pay to use 
this portable electric light, but the farmer, we 
‘think, can do without it. The night dew will 
prevent the reapers from cutting properly— 
the light will not reach far enough to cover 
their rounds—the straw and hay must not be 
stacked nights as it is wet, and the other 
work done on a farm as plowing potatoes and 
planting and cultivating corn, threshing, etc., 
can be done by daylight. The farmer is not 
in such a hurry with these jobs. If he was 
he would be obliged to have gangs of horses 
and men especially for night service. 

In the Oeslerreichische-Ungarische Mueller, 
of Vienna, we find an article of interest en- 
titled ‘Precautions to be taken in shipping or 
storing flour,” trom which we make the fol- 
lowing translation: ‘Flour is strongly in- 
clined to absorb the odor and taste of other 
substances with which it is allowed to come 
‘in contact, for any considerable length of 
time. Whole consignments of flour have been 
spoiled during long journeys in cars or boats, 
which contained besides it guano or dried or 
smoked fish, Ammonia combinations es- 
pecially injure the smell and taste of flour at 
quite a distance, and a job letof flour is known 
to have taken a tar smell and taste on account 
-of its having been stored close under a tarred 
roof, Great care should be taken in selecting 
the means of disinfection of shipping con- 
trivances. Chloride of lime ought never to 
be in a car carrying flour, nor ought the smell 
of this disinfectant ever to be allowed near 
flour or wheat, as it will impart without fail 
the taste and smell of garlic.” 

We would add that the danger of absorption 
-of the odors and tastes of other substances 
‘is not nearly so great when the flour is packed 
well in barrels as has been customary in this 
country. We have been creditably informed 
that our flour sent across the ocean gains in 
weight considerably when packed in sacks as 
ordered by European buyers. This shows 
that our flour is ground to last. We grind it 
dry, and the water the flour absorbs on board 
ship surely does not add to the life of it. When 
we receive friends direct from the ‘‘old coun- 
try,” or pass by immigrant houses, we notice 
the peculiar sea-ship smell which remains for 
weeks in their garments, trunks, etc, This 
smell, if it can be proved to be absorbed, cer- 
tainly cannot improve the quality of our flour, 
At any rate we think it decidedly advisable to 
ship the choice brands of American flour 
across the ocean in barrels instead of sacks. 

The Allgemeine Mueller Zeitung, of Berlin 
(No. 16), contains an interesting communica- 
tion 6f a Paris correspondent of the Pester- 
Lloyd which reads as follows: American 
flour in France is something new as yet, and 
the quantity in the market is so small and of 
30 little importance, that it is hardly worth 
while to speak of it, although we may be justi- 
fied in expressing the opinion after noting 
the increase of importation of American flour 
in Germany and England, that the French im- 
portation may be expected to increase soon. 
It is scarcely more than two years since the 
first modest attempts were’ made to import 
American mill-stuffs into France, especially 
Paris. The introduction was not an easy 
ene for a flour was imported which was too 
good and too high/in price to be used in place 

of French bread;flour, and not white and 


enough to serve in pace of Hungarian 


flour. Moreover, the flour was ipnoked in bar- 
rels which were very much in the way in the 
closely-built French metropolis, and the flour 
could not be obtained in even qualities. To- 
day the conditions are so much changed that 
it behooves the Hungarian milling industry to 
take notice of it. The use of Hungarian bread- 


tour in France is insignificant indeed, but a 


considerable quantity of finer flours, princi- 
pally No. 0, is purchased here of Budapest. The 
mills at that place have well realized that the 
French market for their best numbers was 
liberal, but-their bread-flours were hard to dis- 
pose of. It is true that as yet the American 
milling industry is considerably behind the 
Hungarian in qualitive respect, but we dare 
not deny that as the Americans are improving 
energetically that a competition will ensue 
that will be hard to be overcome by our Hunga- 
rians. American millers were glad to dispense 
with barrels for packing their flour in, for which 
they have now substituted the considerably 
cheaper sacks. At first we were supplied by 
London, where considerable quantities are 
kept on hand, but we had’to abandon this way 
owing to extra expense and the fact that 
the French Government demands a higher duty 
on flour that is not shipped directly from the 
country in which it is ground. Now, we 
receive cargoes directly from St. Louis or 
New York, unloading them at Havre. The 
duration of the sea-journey is less than three 
weeks, and the steamers run often and regu- 
larly. The enormous freight which the Hun- 
garian productions haye to pay for transpor- 
tation to other countries is a well-known 
calamity, and very much felt on bulky articles 
like flour, The freight and insurance on 
2,000 pounds of flour shipped from New York 
to Paris is about 50 francs ($10), and on the 
same quantity from Budapest, using the 
Danube river as much as possible is 81} 
francs ($16.06). 

Amongst the numerous American flours we 

can find a great deal of very nice flour, which 
is just as good as Budapest No. 8, and lately 
a flour has been put on the market in this 
city, which is ground coarse and sharp and 
which in color and baking propensities clearly 
can rank with Pest sharp No. 1. Very fortun- 
ately—(I say this as a native Hungarian) the 
French are slow to favor American flours as 
itis yet more difficult to handle them, but 
this difficulty will be overcome in time, and it 
is a fact that flours continually imported on 
trial, whether cheap or dear, will find buyers, 
and are used in place of Hungarian flour. 
The Americans are well known for their great 
energy and perseverance, and no one need 
wonder that they should give us some ‘hard 
nuts to crack” in the course of a few years, 
Sven if they should not further improve their 
mills, we should find them a strong competi- 
tor, for their best product will always be 
called for instead of our No. 2, as it costs 
about 5 francs ($1.00) per 200 pounds less 
than the same quality of Budapest flour.” 

Verily, readers, here is a sky-rocket in- 
deed! But won't this Parisian-Hungarian 
catch it for his open-heartedness! We would 
remind you of the assertions made time and 
again in the Austro-Hungarian milling papers 
to the following effect: ‘‘Never mind; the 
best American flour is not better than our 
numbers 4 and 5; American flour does not 
rise well; it is all starch and contains hardly 
any gluten. The Americans are ground-rob- 
bers; they sow wheat for 30 consecutive years 
on the same ground; the American flour trade 
will be spoiled without fail,” etc., etc. Now 
we read that our flour is equal to No, 2 Buda- 
pest—yes, even that a sharp American flour 
was introduced at Paris ranking with No. 0 
Budapest! More of that kind will be made 
and sold—just wait until we haye made more 
improvements in American mills and we shall 
see what we can do, As to the charge made 
of deficiency in gluten in American flour, the 
most successful imported Hungarian millers 
in this country, Messrs. Henler, Wohlgenannt 
and Wohlrab, were delighted with the richness 
of our spring wheat in that respect. The for- 
mer gentleman told us that he frequently 
washed out 88 per cent. of gluten! As to 
robbing the ground by our system of wheat 
cultivation, we would simply say that they do 
not know what they are talking abeut. This 
country is a great one and every one wants to 
make meney rapidly and we are content to leave 
to the coming generation the improvement of 
the lands used to enrich the present. We see 
this already illustrated; Ohio, Tennessee and 
Kentucky wheat was once very rich. When 
it depreciated in quality, Illinois and Indiana 
wheat was sought for; after that Wisconsin, 
and now Minnesota and Dakota wheat brings 
the highest price. In the meanwhile, 
Ohio and especially Tennessee wheat begins 
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to be noticed once more, 
a chance to repose and recuperate their power. 
‘They have been well cared for during the past 
30 years, and soon we will see the extremely 
large Tennessee wheat—a Mediterranean seed- 
ling, a very glutinous winter wheat, in the 
market in large quantities unless it be absorb- 
ed by the 800-barrel roller-mill .now being 
built at Nashville, Tennessee, (Lanier & 8) 
and similar mills, by which’ in time Tennes- 
seeans may be able to grind most of the 
wheat raised in their State. 
a = 


The Cincinnati Steam Engine Test. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM EDWIN REYNOLDS, M. E., 
IN ANSWER TO JEROME WHEELOCK, 
(SEE PAGE 22. 


R. Grimshaw, Esq., Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

DEAR Str—I am in receipt of a printed com- 
munication from Mr. Wheelock to Hon. G. E. 
Gault, relating to engine tests at Cincinnati. 
AsTam informed the decision of the matter 
in controversy has been placed in your hands, 
I address this communication to you. 

Mr. Wheelock, after having printed one 
circular devoted principally to abuse of 
the expert, prints a second circular accusing 
me of going “behind the facts” and of 
criticising the expert, yet in this same circular 
he utterly ignores one-half of the economy 
test, and the regulation test entirely, taking 
his best record and my worst for comparison, 
and yet accuses me of reaching erroneous 
conclusions because I give the average results 
of the whole regulator and both economy tests, 
by which alone the truth can be reached. Now 
suppose I take his method, and as he has 
taken the condensing test with a uniform load 
to prove that his engine is superior to mtne 
in regulation, I will take the non-condensing 
test in the same way, and let us see what 
will be found by his method of ascertaining 


results : 


Wheelock. 
Average revolutions perminute 76.072 


Reynolds 


Maximuin. 7.19 
7314 75: 26 
nayerageand 
maximum. 2.1 OT 
Ditference b naverage and 
minim 2.92 07 
a OT 


Or 85.98 times greater variation than the 
Reynolds. But to be perfectly fair with his 
engine, if he wishes to substitute the economy 
test in place of the regulation tests to de- 
termine the regulating qualities of the engine, 
I will give him the benefit of the average of 
both, but cannot submit to his being allowed 
to select his best and my worst, and ignore all 
the rest as he does in his last circular, to de- 
termine this point: 


wa heelock, Reynolds. 
Condensing test average varia- u 
tion from average spe 55 
Non-condensing test.. OT 
Average variation from average 
speed for both trials... 1.474 02 


Or 4.87 times greater variation than the 
Reynolds, And now I will include the reg- 
ulator test, to give himhis true position as to 
regulation in all the tests. And I will use his 
method of comparison, so he can find no fault 


with the results: 
Wheelock, Reynolds. 
Regulation test average revolu- ie Fs 


tion per minute 


7 

Maximum » Bl. 7 
Minimu . 13, 7 
Differen 

maximum 4,034 
Difference b 

minimum » 3.866 
Avera age variation from average 


speed 
Now I will give him the benefit of his own 
system of comparison on all the tests: 


Wheelock. Reynolds. 
Average variation from average 


speed condensing 430 535 
Non-condensing tes! . 2,519 7 
Regulbsion test. . & 

All tests. » 2.316 


Or 4.329 times greater average variation from 
average speed than the Reynolds, taking all 
the tests with uniform and irregular load, and 
using his own system of comparison, 

In making the aboye comparison, however, 
Ido not wish to be understood as endorsing 
Mr. Wheelock’s system, as I believe him to 
be the original inventor and entitled to the 


exclusive use of a system which takes but two 
periads of 16 minutes each out of a total record 
of 20} hours to preve the superior regulation 
of his engine. But perhaps he ought to be 
excused for this, as in no other way can he 
make it appear. Now let us take the com- 
plete condensing record from which he reaches 
his remarkable conclusion and see what it 


will show: 
Wheelock, Reynolds. 
Average speed as shown by the 


The lands have had 


And using the same method of aoeapaeaeey 
the special regulator test with varying load, 
made to determine the relative regulation of 
the several engines when subjected to sudden 
and great changes of load, the record shows 
the result to have been us follows; 


Wheelock. Reynold, 
76.306 


Average speed 75.408 
ariation above ay 
148 628 
ariation below aver: 
Q ge speed 10131 568 
Average v 
age speed 1,306 598, 


The total record with this system shows as 
follows: 
Condensing Test 


Average 
age speed, 


Wheelock. Reynolds, 


Non condensing test A 07 
Regular test....... 1.306. 598 
Average variation from average 

speed for all tests. ABS 257 


The extreme variations in each test were as 
follows: 


Wheelock, Reynolds, 

Condensing test... 1 1,07 

Non-condensing test lt 

Regulator test 2.00 
Average of extrome variations 

in all tests 1,07 


And onsuch a regulation cord with econ- 
omy of coal of 2.2095 to Reynold’s 2.171, must 
his claim to the award rest. 

As to the matter of friction of jack shaft, 
I gave the actual figures of the report, and 
did not go behind the facts as he does, and 
then snuff the whole friction test out of ex- 
istence by saying: ‘A mere boy could turn 
it by hand from the start.” When the expert’s 
figures, whom he accuses me of charging with 
not being able to investigate and judge of so 
simple a matter as the friction of an engine, 
show the average friction of shaft for all 
three tests to have been 7.7638 horse power, 
I made no such charge directly or indirectly, 
yet he in his usual fairness scouts the idea of 
the same expert’s test of friction of shaft as 
being of any value. 

It might be fairly presumed the Wheelock 
with a wheel weighing but 12,000 Ibs, should 
run somewhat lighter than the Reynolds which 
had a wheel weighing 14,694 lbs. The effects 
of his light wheel are clearly shown in the 
unsteady action of his engine in all tests, and 
in the one he selects. 

I would like to ask Mr. Wheelock how he is 
so sure the friction test of the engine is all 
right, and the same test of shafting all wrong; 
and if I am to judge of his mode of reasoning 
in other matters connected with the test, it is 
because one is in his fayor and the other 
against him. Even the reduction of pressure 
from initial to point of cut-off, which the in- 
dicator shows in his engine so clearly, he calls 
“doubtful,” and tries to help himself on the 
reduction from the pressure in pipe to 
initial by saying: ‘By the contractions at 
the junction of our steam pipe with the main 
line practically reducing ours to the same size 
as the Reynolds.” As a matter of fact no 
such contraction as he represents existed, and 
even if it did the steam to the Reynolds had 
two right angles to pass before reaching the 
gauge, and his but one, which would more 
than compensite for the difference in the 
length of pipe. 

As to the Bulkley condenser, he claims to 
have been unjustly charged with the rising of 
the water, when he knows he could not have 
run the condenser without developing that 
amount of power in some way, either by a 
steam pump, asI still maintain is the usual 
practice with that condenser, or by his engine, 
which would have been the least he could have 
dione; and on the cost of this power, based on 


the economy of the engines, the charges are 
made, 


And to still further show his eminently fair 
method of treating this matter, insists, ‘it 
would haye been quite as just to charge Mr. 
Reynolds with the requisite steam to drive his 
steam air pump in the patented arrangement 
employed by him generally.” 

When, as a matter of fact, the air-pump 
was driven by the engine, and J never use the 
steam air-pump where the question of economy 
is the ruling one, but where two or more 
engines work into the same condenser, or 
where parties may prefer it for some con- 
venience of location or other cause. I am 
glad to find one point in which he can endorse 
the expert, viz,: ‘the eminently cautious and 
honorable grouping of the various merits of 
the engines.” 

The facts concerning the grouping which 
gives him the 7 points out of 12, are that he 
gets 4 out of the 7 by the meter record which 
the expert admits and the record itself shows 
is not reliable; and this is not the most objec- 


repor' - TA ATZ 75.883 
Averag' ion above ‘aver- 

age Speed 351 ol 
Average variasion below aver- 

age 8) ~  AGt IT 
Pes Syariation from aver- 

age speed... eT 104 


And if we take the non- condensing test in 
the same way, we find: 


Average speed by report, 
Average variation above 


Wheelock, Reynolds. 
- 16,072 iby i 


tionable feature. The expert evidently places 
but little value on the amount of condensing 
water even if the record were correct, as he 
says: ‘‘Condensing*engines are usually em- 
ployed where an ample supply of water for 
condensation purposes may be had without 

at (Continued on page 28.) 4 
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A cablegram was recently sent from London 

to New York and an answer thereto received 


in less than one hour, 
——— 
Tusk new Fontaine locomotive with two 


passenger Cars attached recently run over a 
Canadian road 229 miles in 235 minutes. 
SE 
Ti1n excess of exports over imports for the 
year ending March Sist, was nearly a quarter 
of a billion dollars which was better than the 
preceding year by $49,000,000. 
Se 
Tux snow no longer blockades the Western 
railroads, but much inconvenience and delay 
of freight business has been cause by strikes 
of employes during the month just passed. 
nor or 
Tux New York Legislature have passed a 
bill exempting American ships doing business 
with foreign ports from taxation for fifteen 
years. ‘Che New Canal tolls will undoubtedly 
be reduced or abolished altogether. 
— ne 
Tux prospects for a great grain crop seem 
to be improving as the season advances, and 
there are not a few who beliéve that the 
wheat crop of the United States this year will 
reach nearly a half billion of bushels. 


ro 

AN ELEcTRICg RAILROAD,—A cable dis- 
patch to to Herald, dated Berlin, May 12th, 
states that the electric railroad to Lichterfeld, 
Prussia, was opened to-day. It was a perfect 
success, A number of prominent scientists 
and officials were present. 

ror or 

Tue city Council of Chicago have passed 
an ordinance requiring all telegraph and 
telephone lines in the city to be laid under 
ground within two years. This is as it should 
be and other cities of considerable size should 
make haste to de likewise. 

eo 

Ir has been estimated by those interested in 
learning that the aggregate water power in 
South Carolina represents 3,000,000 horse 
power, which is equal to about three-fourths 
of all the steam engines, stationary aud 
locomotive in the United States, At least 1,- 


000,000 horse power is drawn from rivers 
draining the water sheds of North: Carolina. 


A TEXAS correspondent writes to the UNITED 
STATES MILLER as follows; ‘The recent rains 
have greatly improved the appearance of the 
wheat and oat crop. While the acreage is not 
large the yield promises to be good. Harvest- 
ing will commence in the early part of June. 
The acreage in corn and cotton is larger than 
in any previous year. The prospects for good 
crops could not be better.” 

—————> eo 

A GERMAN correspondent of the Hngineer- 
ing and Mining Journal (N. Y.) says, in re- 
gard tothe Strong system of manufacturing 
fuel-gas: ‘I ean make, with a furnace now 
in daily use, witha ground area of 4’ 6’” X 7/ 6 
using coke for fuel and heavy residuals (or 
refuse) from petroleum distillation, 100,000 
cubic feet of 80 candle gas per day. This 
surface has two chambers of only 24 inches 
square. Ithink no such results from such 
limits have ever before been accomplished 
anywhere. Several new and important ap- 
plications of the Strong gas system are in 
progress.” 

Tuk TELEPHONE.—Alexander Graham Bell 
invented the telephone January 15, 1876. The 
United Telephone Company has a capital of 
$17,950,000 paid up stock, the dividends on 
which are so great that the stock is not on 
the market at all, the fortunate holders being 
happy to keep possession of it. The telephone 
is in use in all countries. April 5, 122,690 
telephones were in use in the United States. 
It is believed that the time is not far distant 
when they will be used by the ocean cables 
for transmission of speeeh from continent to 
continent. Telephones have already been suc- 
cessfully worked for a distance of nearly 1000 
miles. 

— ee 


California Millers. 


The California millers have organized an 
association known as the California Flour 
Exporters Association, the object being to 
deyise ways and means for the disposal of 
surplus flour and to promote the interests of 
the milling trade in California in particular 
and the Pacific Coast in general. F. J. Parsons 
of Oakland is the secretary, The initiation fee 
was fixed at $10 and the dues $20 a year. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


There shall be appointed Lh nomination and 
election by a vote of the association a committee 
of three, whose duty it shall be to establish a 
standard of quality for export flour. Any miller 
of the state wishing to become a member of the 
association shall make application representing 
that his mill is sapabie of making flour equal in 
quality to the standard established, which applica- 
tion shall: be referred to a committee of three ap- 
pointed by the president, who, after investigation, 
f they find the applicant’s répresentations true, 
shall report favorably, and upon securing a two- 
third’s vote of the association, and signing its 
constitution, the applicant shall be ne amember, 
Applicants for membership 4 uired to pay 
the expenses of the con sarred in in- 
vestigating their represe: Any member 
of the association who xport any flour 
which shall prove below the standard grade of 
flour adopted by this association shall be required 
to make an explanation to the satisfaction of two- 
thirds of the members of the association, and for 
non-compliance with said requirements shall for- 
feit his membership, and as regards price shall 
subject himself to the decision of the aly erp ool 
Corn Exchange, and make good any deficit which 
said exchange may require, 


Messrs. D. M. Thompson & Son of Liverpool 
were appointed agents for the Association for 
England. 


a —__—_ 

Tun Age of Steel (St. Louis) believes there 
is a strong probability that there will be a 
very heavy importation of iron from Great 
Britain, Sweden and Germany. It says: ‘The 
causes making such a thing possible are, first, 
the depression of the trade in foreign 
countries caused by over production, and, 
second, the inability of American man- 
ufacturers to produce iron at rates sufficiently 
low to prevent foreign importations, This 
inability is caused, fist, by the excessive price 
charged by miners for ore, and second, the 
high prices they have to pay operatives. It is 
true that an American plant turns out more 
product than a similar plant in Great Britain, 
Germany or Sweden, and that the industry is 
protected by the tariff; but it is also true that 
the greater cost of raw material and the 
greater cost of skilled labor about offsets 
these advantages, and foreign manufacturers 
finding themselves with immense stocks of 
iron on hand, their domestic consumption too 
light to require it all, and necessities pressing 
them to realize upon their goods, stand ready 
to rush into this country their surplus as soon 
as prices here go so low that our mills cannot 
operate. If the objectionable event should 
occur, and the wareheuses and storage yards 
in seaboard cities become filled with foreign 
iron as was the case during the recent de- 
pression, it would be a blow to the American 
iron Mdustry that would be as severely felt by 
the ore miners and furnace and mill operatives 
as by the manufacturers themselves, 
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The Cincinnati Steam Bngine Test. 


JEROME WHEELOCK’S REPLY TO 
REYNOLDS. 


EDWIN 


To the Hon. Geo. E. Gault, President of the 
Board of Commissioners, First. Millers’ Inter- 
national Exhibition, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Str: My attention has been called 
to a circular from Edwin Reynolds, claiming 
to investigate our title to the award of first 
position in the recent engine tests, Mr. 
Reynolds starts all his comparisons on the as- 
sumption of a mean value between the two 
economy tests; but when we have shown and 
proven by the appended affidavit from Mr. J. 
H. Manning, that, during our absence from 
the non-condensing trial of the ‘‘Wheelock,” 
a large quantity of water had been withdrawn 
from the engine, although charged to it, ren- 
dering the results from this part of the tests 
unreliable, it cannot be fair to accept the non- 
condensing trial in eomparison of economy, 
and we are justified in stating that the 
“Wheelock” was proven the most economical 
from the following data of the record: 

Reynolds, Wheelock. 


Steam per indie. h, p. per 

hour, actual... eee ares 20.62 19,47 
Stew per indic. h. p. per 

hour, cor. fOr SLEAII ss... 19.49 19.26 


and corroborating the actual water tests by 
the perfect harmony with the showings of the 
diagrams, we als@ quote: 


Reynolds. Wheelock, 


s 


n per hour, indic. h. 
p. by the dingram......... 14.89 13.91 


proving, undeniably, the superiority of the 
“Wheelock” as to economy. 

The regulation of the various engines was 
demonstrated in the economy tests as follows: 


- Reynolds. Harris. Wheelock 

Average revolu- 

tions per min... 75.383 75,830 74,472 
Maximum revolu- 

tions per min 76.180 77.1380 74.980 
Minimum revo: 

tions per min 76.060 74.800 74.070 
Ditte: ce bet. w 

and maximum... TAT 1,300 AS 
Ditference bet. a 

a nimum.... B23 1030 402 
Av. ation fr’m 

average speed... 535 1.165 £30 


showing that the Wheelock” deviated to the 
least extent from its average speed, being, 
thererore, in point of regulation, superior to 
either of its competitors. 

From this test at which we were present, 
and from other tests on record, we were justi- 
fied in believing that our engine would show 
as high results as any in point of regularity 
of motion, and, if the regulator test did not 
come up to our expectation, it must have been 
because, as Mr. Reynolds states, ‘the 
Wheelock regulator was adjusted after the 
economy trial,” although such an adjustment 
was certainly not made in the right direction; 
neither did we know of this before reading 
Mr. Reynolds’ circular, nor would we have 
tolerated it had it come to our notice. The 
unfortunate circumstance of our almost con- 
‘tant absence, from illness, during the regu- 
tor and non-condensing trial, makes such an 
occurrence a possibility. 

We here submit that none of the other en- 
gines were placed under such disadvantages 
and delays as the ‘‘Wheelock,” which, coming 
in late, was subject to all manner of hin- 
drance from splitting and deranging of steam 
pipes, giving us no chance whatever of get- 
ting our engine in proper trim before we were 
suddenly and unexpectedly called on to be 
tried. Not once had our yalves been taken 
out, not once had we tried our condenser, not 
once had our regulator been adjusted to a 
load, or to the nicety required for a close reg- 
ulator test. On the other hand the “Harris” 
and “Reynolds” had been in operation for 
weeks, their valves had been removed, ex- 
amined and adjusted almost daily. 

As to,the weight given for the ‘‘Wheelock,” 
we had hoped that the report would have 
pointed out the small error as to its amount, 
for, although we concede that it is by far 
lighter than either of the other engines, we 
by no means deduce from this that it is any 
the weaker in consequence. We put the metal 
where it will do the most good, not into the 
cylinder, to make it look like a tool-box with 
some valves put into it; not to make the un- 
necessary appendage of a wrist-plate, or other 
nonessentials weighing huntlreds of pounds; 
or into dash pots and weights of the magni- 
tude of a good sized churn;, nor do we go to 
the trouble to cut our bed-piece in two, to 
have the pleasure of bolting it together again, 
withthe addition of a good deal of material 
to strengthen the joint; but where the iron is 
required, there we put it, and where not need- 
ed we leave it off; and here we quote from the 
report: ‘But it did not appear, however, dur- 
ing the trials that the reduced weight of the 
‘Wheelock’ engine rendered it less capable of 
resisting the load strains, than either of its 
more celebrated competitors.” 

To wy to explain our superiority in the 
small amount of friction in the engine, by 


#8 ys) ial 


se 


claiming to show that the difference in fric- 
tion between the ‘‘Reynolds” and ‘‘Wheelock” 
was merely due to a decreased friction of the 
jackshaft on account of the length of time the 
shafting had run, seems almost incredible. 
Can it be possible that Mr. Reynolds believes 
such stuff, or does he so underrate the com- 
mon sense of his readers, to make them be- 
lieve that the jackshaft was consuming 2} 
horse power less because it continued from 
the 18th tothe 26th of June, when a mere boy 
could turn it by hand from the start. If this 
be true of the shaft, would not the same 
reasoning hold good with the engine and 
would it not, at that rate, soon reduce the 
friction of the engine to a mere nothing ? 
Think of it, 2} horse power less in seven 
days! How is it then that the “Reynolds En- 
gine” was not by far superior in light running 
than the Wheelock,” as is stared, driving the 
Exposition for weeks before the foundation of 
the “Wheelock” had even been built. Can 
Mr. Reynolds honestly say that he is casting 
no reflection upon the expert, and yet charge 
him with not being able to investigate and 
judge of so simple a matter as the friction of 
an engine, after such complete and exhaustive 
tests? 

The difference between the steam pressure 
in the pipe and the initial pressure are ex- 
plained by the increased length of steam pipe 
through which the steam had to travel to reach 
the “*Wheelock,” and by the contractions at the 
junction of our steam pipe with the main line, 
practically reducing ours to the same size as 
the Reynolds.” 

The rather doubtful decrease of pressure at 
point of cut off was caused by the fact that the 
“Wheelock” had not been sufficiently limbered 
up in the valve motion to allow the valves to 
drop with their usual ease, as noted by the 
expert. 

Mr. Reynolds proclaims his valve mechan- 
ism as the most perfect from an examination 
of the cards, while only a yearago he paraded 
in one of his descriptive pamphlets a letter 
from Mr. Hill, impairing the value of a judg- 
ment based on Indicator cards alone; we co- 
incide with him somewhat in this position, and 
seek absolute results, and in this respect he 
should yield to the Wheelock,” as it was un- 
questionably first in coefficient of useful effect, 
both condensing and non-condensing, and in 
this the report fully sustains our position, As 
far as the statements of the influence of the 
Bulkley Condenser on the good performance 
of the ‘‘Wheelock” are concerned, we have 
fully explained in our exceptions before this 
that we were rather the sufferers than other- 
wise by the improper apportionings of the 
Bulkley Condenser. 

If Mr. Reynolds sees proper to burden his 
customers with the purchase of a steam pump 
and the great expense connected with its use, 
we have no right to interfere, but we decided- 
ly object to his assertion that a steam pump, 
should necessarily be used with a condenser’ 
under all circumstances; we in fact do net use 
it at all in connection with our condenser, nor 
should we have used a steam pump at Cincin- 
nati had circumstances called for the use of a 
pump. 

Although we are unjustly charged with the 
raising of the water in the report, the record 
sustains our claims to first position, notwith- 
standing this additional drawback. It would 
have been quite as just to charge Mr, Reynolds 
with the requisite steam to drive his ‘*steam 
air pump” in the patented arrangement em- 
ployed by him generally. 

The meter records during the entire trial 
showed, on the whole, a great regularity, with 
the exception of a few moments between 5 
and 60’clock ». M., of which Mr. Reynolds 
speaks, as at that time there was undoubtedly 
a heavy drain from the city main pipes, and it 
was at this juncture that Mr, Reynolds showed 
great satisfaction at the condition of affairs, 
as he deemed it impossible for a Bulkley Con- 
denser to properly work under similar adverse 
circumstances. 

With the unfounded and sweeping asser- 
tions in the first part of his ¢ircular, itis not 
to be wondered at that he should finally arrive 
at such erroneous conclusions; but which of 
the two courses will commend themselves to 
your sense of justice: 

Mr, Reynolds, guarding himself at the out- 
set so as not to appear finding fault with the 
expert and his report, and yet at every point 
going behind the facts, condemning the ex- 
pert’s comparisons in regulation as unjust, 
supposing him nop to be capable of even judg- 
ing of the frietion of a shaft, utterly ignoring 
the eminently cautious and honorable group- 
ing of the various merits of the engines; or 
our own course, in which we frankly state 

(Continued on page 21.) 


(Continued from page 21.) 
cost;” and yet this grouping which Mr. Whee- 
lock eulogizes as eminently cautious and 
honorable,” makes a percentage of saying in 
condensing water which costs nothing, equal 
in determining the merits of the engine to an 
equal percentage in regulation which is of 
vitalimportance. In other words, the non- 
essential element of condensing water, with a 
record admitted to be unreliable, is made to 
over-balance the essential elements of economy 
of fuel and regularity of motion, 

It will be noticed that the temperature of 
overflow from the Reynolds condenser was 
101.7, and from the Wheelock 111.7, which 
accounts for a large proportion of the differ- 
ence in quantity supposing the meter record 
correct, which it evidently was not. 

In my previous communications to the com- 
missioners I made no criticism of the mechan- 
ical construction of my engine, and think Mr. 
Wheelock displayed very poor taste by bring- 
ing that matter in question, in a matter where 
“absolute results” are what he seeks for. His 
assertion, ‘nor do we go to the trouble to cut 
our bed piece in two to have the pleasure of 
bolting it together again,” has about as much 
truth and point as the majority of his state- 
ments concerning the test, the fact being that 
he does cut them in two, the only difference 
being that he cuts his at the pillow block and 
the Reynolds does not, but makes the joint at 
the slide end, and thereby secures advantages 
of which he seems to have no conception. 

I have no objection to his ridicule of the 
Reynolds valve gear vacuum pots, which he 
calls ‘dash pots and weights” included. That 
valve gear has made a reputation for itself 
which can stand all such nonsensieal remarks 


without injury. 


I haye no doubt he must have been greatly 
surprised as he says, and I think all can 
sympathize with him when he says, ‘‘we were 
suddenly and unexpectedly called upon to be 
tried.” 

The exposition opened May 81st. The test 
of the Reynolds engine began June 17th, and 
ef the Harris June 2ist, and was finished on 
the 22d; and as the Wheelock was the only 
other engine to be tested, and the exposition 
was to close on the 26th, he surely must have 
been much surprised at being called upon for 
trial on the 25th of June, when his first test 
was made and the exposition closed on the 
26th, the record showing that his economy 
test closed at 9:15 A. M. on the 26th. And 
the regulation test was made still later on the 
closing day of the exposition, 

He closes his dissertation by saying, ‘‘the 
discussion if desired can be continued indefi- 
nitely.” No one doubts his ability to continue 
a discussion such as he has outlined ‘‘indefinite- 
ly,” but unless he shows a greater disposition to 
confine himself to the report, and abide by its 
showing as a whole,I hardly think any one 
will care to occupy their time in following him. 

Yours truly, EDWIN REYNOLDs, 

Milwaukee, May 28, 1881. 


As a partof the history of the Engine Test, 
I submit the following letter, which explains 
itself: 

(cory.) 
MILWAUKEE, June 25th, 1880. 
John W. Hit, Bsq., Chief Expert Millers’ Ex- 

position, Cincinnati, O.: 

Dear Str—I am informed by Mr. Tucker 
that a leak was discovered in the safety-valve 
of the test boilers after the close of my trial 
and previous to the commencing of Mr. Harris’. 
This must have existed during the test of my 
engine, and therefore makes another test 
necessary for a reliable comparison of the two 
machines, and I trust to your sense of justice 
to make such test. 

I understand the valve had to be ground in 
on its seat to make it tight, and if such is the 
case it could not have been tight during my 
test. 

(Here follows some reference to a heater on 
exhibition which has no bearing upon the 
boilers.) 

T ask no favors, but simply justice at your 
hands in both matters referred to, and trust to 
you to see that both engine and heater shall 
not be placed at a disadvantage by circum- 
stances over which I had no centrol, 

I would immediately come to Cincinnati to 
attend to the matterin person did my health 
permit, but such a trip is out of the question 


at present. Awaiting your reply, I am, 
yours truly, EDWIN REYNOLDS. 


“Wuat do the Democrats want ef Mahone?” 
asks a morning journal. Just what the darkey 
wanted of the ‘possum. ‘Nice fat ‘possum; 
make drefful good stew,” said the darkey, just 
as he was going to put his hand upon him. 
But the ’ um escaped, ‘Shen the colored 
brother shook his empty fistat him, and cried 
out; ‘Yon ole "possum! you're not so berry 
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HOLMOPHILOS. 


Discusses the Interesting Subject of 
Rollers and Millstones, 


Which the Renders ihe “United States | 
Miller’ Wil Find Interesting | 
Roading at this ‘Time. 


READ—AND REFLECT. 


(Written for the UNITED STATES MILLER.] 

The word, sharpness, expr sses a finished | 
state—it is a word of creditable meaning. We 
say of a man—‘‘he is sharp,” meaning shrewd 
or smart, but if this quality of ‘sharpness” 
Jeads him to ignominions transaction we call 
him ‘a sharper.” Punctuality needs the 
adjective as—‘'9 o'clock sharp’’—carelessness, 
however, has no use for it. Wounds made by 
sharp weapons heal quicker than those made 
by dull ones, and tools of any kind when 
sharp will enable the mechanic to work faster 
and produce a better result thin dnil ones; and 
indeed, iu most cases dull tools do not pro- 
duce the desired result at all. A millstone 
when sharp, will do better work than when it 
is dull, and a sharp corragated roll, will 
ensure a better result than a dull one. 

Let us for a moment take the venerable 
millstone into They have 
ground the cereals of our ancestors and we 
have frequently seen the pictures of the mill- 
stones used thousands of years ago. They 
were indeed of a primitive design, but up to 
date we can say no more or less of them than 
that they are measurably improved, yet 
primitive means of grinding. One idle mass 
of stone is covered by another one moving 
rapidly. The destruction of the material 
entering between them is effected by the 
roughened surface of the stones. I say, 
destruction, intentionally, for the shape, of 
that which enters is destroyed and often its 
quality. 

The speed of points of the grinding surface 
of the moving stone—the runner—is pro 
portionate to their respective distances from 
the center. Suppose the grinding isdone on 
the 9: inches next to the circumference of the 
stone, then a point on the inner limit of the 
grinding surface would move 1018 feet per 
minute in a 48 inch stbne running 130 
revolutions per minute. A point on the outer 
circumference will run 1636 feet, or more than 
600 feet per minute faster. The conditions of 
grinding, therefore, can not be uniform at all 
Poiats of the stone. Most of the ground mass 
will not be thrown ont through the main 
furrows but it has to work throngh the nine 
inches of surface ora part thereof. Thus at 
first unnecessary heat is generated and 
natural science has shown us that heat spent, 
means work spent. Secondly, the runner 
has to revolve with great velocity in order to 
throw the grindings out readily. This in- 
tention is » good one, but there will be but 
little ground and thrown out without being 
deagged over a score of lands, dreadfully close. 
Third, a great deal of flour is atomized during 
its effort to leave the stones as the grinding 
surface has to be a very large one (in compari- 
sion with rolls) in order to secure good work 


and as few imperfectly ground returos as 
possible, 


consideration, 


We know that a pair of stones of a certain 
dress (draft) will work best at a certain speed. 
if the runner revolved slower—the stenes 
would not free easily, and if it runs exorbi- 
tantly fast, the feed will be thrown out un- 
ground, Now, if the draft of the furrows 
were constructed for very slow speed of stones, 
the power spent would of course be reduced— 
but the runner would not have its necessary 
steadiness; it would be apt to ‘‘flutter.” You 
see, that stones are doomed to revolve fast, 
whether they do little or much wovk; they are 
power consumers ‘par excellence.” This age 
is a saving one; we are improving our boilers 
80 as to evaporate as much water as possible 
per pound of coal; we are using the Corliss 
Compound Condensing Engines, the ‘‘ne plus 
ultra” of steam savers, to run our factories by, 
using 1} pounds of coal per horse-power per 
hour, and our engineers are equipped with 
indicators, by means of which they can tell 
the power, a certain mechanical contrivance, 
newly added, consumes. We want to buy 
none but the easiest, cheapest running ma- 
chines, and our mill-owners are just as proud 
of the percentage of saving in the ceal.pile as 
the headmillers are about their percentage of 
grinding results, 

A roller mill is a much lighter grinding 
contrivance than a pair of stones. A point of 
grinding surface only needs to travel at the 
utmost 700 feet per minute. The differential 
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one surface is idle equal to 22 feet, while the 
differential speed of the grinding surfaces of 
rolls does not need to exceed 4 feet per second. 
The grinding surface of a pair of rolls is small, 
grinding being done instantaneously, no drag- | 
ging of meal is involved, and no matter how 
sharp a millstone is, or how cool it grinds, the 
roll delivers its product, and very naturally | 


80, a great deal cooler, As to the lasting of 


| the sharpness of the dress, we know that 1 


careful miller has to re-sharpen his stone once | 
every week, The sharpness is rather short | 
lived, indeed, and the stones do not work well 
for 6 days and begin to grind so badly at 


| Once, as to compel the millerto take them up 


for redressing. 

The stone is an vnsteady worker; it does 
not work 24 hours alike and every hour it gets 
worse than in the previous one until it has to 
be re-sharpened, when the same story begins | 
anew, A roller works evenly for from two to 
three years if cared for well. 

The duller the stone becomes, the warmer 
the meal, and the whiter the flour, until the 
temperature is increased so much as to burn 
the gluten, discoloring the flour, of course. 
Why is it that the flour of newly sharpened 
stone is not so white as of the same stone 
when having worked 4 or 5 days? The reason 
is exactly the same as why a dull corrugated 
roll will make a whiter flour than a sharp one, 
enly this calamity happens once a week 
with stones and every two to three years when 
using rolls. The readers will think I do not 
like white flour. But let me proceed,—I do 
like white flour, but it must be strong and 
keep its celor after being wetted. I do want 
white flour, but it must be eoarse and sharp! 

When the cutting action of the stones or 
rolls is impaired to some extent, a squeezing 
action takes place, By this action the flour 
is, permit me the expression, not cut 
suitable size, but rvdbed into powder. 

Tf a kernel of wheat is forcibly squeezed 
flat, the shape of its flour magazine, being 
composed of groups of flour particles, is 
changed. During this action each particle, 
rubbing the adjacent ones, grinds off from itself ; 
and this makes flour dust, fine enough to drop 
readily through cloth, much finer than No. 16. 
The finer the flour is, the whiter, we know; 
but the finer it is, the less water it will absorb 
and retain, and the sooner the bread made of it 
will get dry. The white color of such flour 
dust is simply delusive, for it has no Jif, as 
the bakers say, Put a heap of it on the table 
and you will not notice the rich hue, the trans- 
parency of the ‘contours,” so much 
liked in live flour, When middlings are 
ground to flour on smooth chilled iron rolls— 
and the rolls are the least overtaxed, a great 
deal of this flour dust is produced. Now, if 
you want rich flour on stones, you have to 
keep your stones sharpened und use as little 
‘Jand” and grinding surface as possible. If 
you want rich flour in your wheat reductions, 
you haye to keep your rolls well sharpened, 
as the bakers have no love for that extreme- 
ly white dust flour; they call for coarse, 
sharp flour, as it will show whiter in the 
dough than that white powder, which is too 
lazy to rise. And, if you want rich, sharp 
and white flour of middlings, ground on 
smooth, chilled iron rolls, have them replaced 
by naturally sharp—porcelains! If middlings 
are conyeyed—this flour dust will be produced, 
and middlings especially before geing to the 
purifiers ought not to be conyeyed, but re- 
elevated if they have to go far to reach the 
purifiers. I also admit that even the most 
careful treatment of middlings on rolls, as for 
instance the gentle squeezing of coarse mid- 
dlings on ‘‘sizing” rolls, can not prevent the 
production of flour dust, and I think even for 
sizing rolls porcelain would answer best, if 
run at small differential speed, as they will cut 
enough to insure a granulated flour and not 
cut enough to grind the chit. 

Edw. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, are now 
getting up an ingenious little tool for the 
millers to help them out of their troubles with 
dull rells; a combination self-acting grinding 
and corrugating machine. Now the Golden 
Age of the millers begins. They can, on the 
sly, grind out their old corrugations and put 
in other ones of any pitch and any form, and 
keep the best working shape secret, for the 
other secrets have—lamentably so—already 
all leaked out and are at large. But when they | 
change their corrugations, I wish them to be 
sharp enough to replace their old ones by still 
sharper ones than the ‘saw tooth” creases, if 
they want to crow over their improvements. 
If the corrugated rolls are well taken care of, 
as I said above, they will remain sharp for two 
to three years, but often they are maltreated by 
sandy wheat, nails, wires, etc., being allowed to 

in between them with the feed, and many 
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millers make no carefal use of the checking 
arrangement every eorrugated roll of good 
design is rigged with. The from particles in 
the wheat are easily remeved by magnets | 
amongst which the Howe, Babeock & Co. 
Magnetic Separator, « self-cleaning magnet, 
is the most reliable. Stone separating ma- 
chines (for extracting stones from grain) of 
any capacity are not invented yet. Mons. 
Hignette, of Paris, France, has patented a 
machine for that purpose, which works on 
the European plan, slow—but sure, 

In our American mills of any noteworthy 
capacity one whole story would have to be 
filled with his machines in order to do the 


stone separating in a reliable manner; so we 


shall have to endure the stone calamity with 
patience, until some smart mechanical doctor 


| can cure us of it. 


en 
New Publications, 

LEFFEL'S CONSTRUCTION OF Minn DAs, 
published by James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 
©. Price 50cents for new edition of April 
1881. 

The above work is one of a high order, and 
considering its quality is a marvel of cheap- 
Its title indicates its contents. It is 
profusely illustrated and deserves a place in 
every millers working library. 


ness, 


We have received a copy of a handsome 
paper, called Ve Housekeeper. It is published 
monthly, by the Housekeepers Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., price 75 cents per year. 
It is said to have acirculation of 80,000 copies. 

Tite MILWAUKEE MAGAZINE, published by 
the Nilwaukee Magazine Co., No, 427 Milwau- 
kee street, Milwaukee, Wis. Price $1.00 per 
year, 

The publication of this Magazine has been 
again resumed, and, judging from its June 
number, it bids fair to regain the very credit- 
able reputation it had before its publication 
was unfortunately suspended, Milwaukee 
alone is able to furnish sufficient encourge- 
ment to support a handsome monthly maga- 
zine. 


ro 
Things Worth Knowing. 

A VALUABLE GLU Householders and 
others will be glad to hear of a very permanent 
glue—a chrome glue—which is made by an 
admixture of common glue of one part ef acid 
chromate of lime in solution to five parts of 
gelatine. The glue made in this manner, after 
exposure, is insoluble in water, and can be 
used for mending glass objects likely to be ex- 
posed to hot water, It can also be made ayail- 
able for waterproofing articles, such as sails or 
awnings, but for flexible fabrics it is not suit- 
able. A few immersions will be found sutti- 
cient to render the article impervious to wet. 
It is necessary that fractured objects should 
be exposed to the light after being mended, 
and then warm water will have no effect on 
them, the chromate of lime being better than 
the more generally used bichromate of potash. 

SOLDER, 


‘The fusibility of soft solders is in- 
creased by adding bismuth to the composition. 
An alloy of lead 4 parts, tin 4 parts, and bis- 
muth 1 part is easily melted; but this alloy 
may itself be soldered with an alloy of lead 2 
parts, bismuth 2 parts, and tin 1 part. By ad- 
ding mureury 1 still more fusible solder can be 
made, Equal parts of lead, bismuth, and 
murcury, with 2 purts of tin, will make a con- 
position that melts at 122 Fahr.; or an alloy of 
tin 5 parts, lead 3 parts, and bismuth 8 parts 
will melt in boiling water. In mixing these 
solders melt the least fusible metal first in an 
iron ladle, then add the others in accordance 
with their infusibility. To cast strips of solder, 
pour the molten metal ona flat surface of stone 
or metal, drawing the ladle along the while 10 
leave a thread of metal of the desired sub- 
stance. 


ee 


Funnygrafs. 


“T woutp announce to the congregation that, 
probably by mistake, there was left at the 
meeting-house this morning a small cotton 
umbrella, much damaged by time and wear, 
and of un exceedingly pale blue color; in the 
place whereof was taken a very large black silk 
umbrella of great beauty, Blunders of this 
sort, my brethren, are getting a little too com! 
mon,” 

A case of chronie laziness is reported fréia 
Washington, A young man appointed ‘toa 
Department clerkship was conducted to his 
desk and informed what his duties were: The 
chief of the department discovered hina short 
time after comfortably reposing in his'seat, 
with his feet churacteristically resting on’ bis’ 
desk, ‘‘Hello,” said the chief: ‘‘don’tyou ex- 
pect to do avy work?” ‘Work be hanged!” 
exe d the ustonished youth; “I hadito’ 
worlyhard enough to get here,” 
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~ondon International Bxhibition 
of Flour Mill Machinery. 


At 10 a. m., May 10th, 1881, the Millers’ 
International Exhibition of Flour Mill Ma- 
chinery at the Agricultural Hall, London, was 
opened to the public without the least show of 
ceremony, No speeches, were made, no 
hands of music filled the air with delightful 
strains of music, no great man, or little girl 
dressed in white muslin and tricked with 
ribbons, turned on the steam to start the 
engines and machinery in motion while the 
hand played that soul stirring tune, ‘Pop goes 
the weasel,” but at the appointed hour the 
trusty keepers of the turnstiles opened the 
doors and settled down at once to the regular 
business of taking in the shekels, Truly this 
was an Un-American way of doing such 
things, andif the Exhibitionhad not opened 
until after dinner, we might have had the op- 
portunity chronicling pages of British 
¢loquence. 7'/e Miller, (London) speaks of 
the Exhibition of machinery useful to the 
trade as so far being unrivalled, but we must 
wait until we hear further returns 
will admit that this British Exhibition was a 
greater one than ours at Cincinnati. 

At the opening, the majority of the Ex- 
hibitors were in readiness to receive visitors, 
but some found it impossible to accomplish 
the great amount of work reqired in the short 
space of time allotted to them; but on the 
second day everything might be said to be 
completed. The intention before the opening 
was that the Exhibition should not last more 
than five days, but the management 
nounced before the end of the first day that 
the duration of the Exhibition would be ex- 
tended three days, that the Exhibition 
did not close until May 10th. Among the 
American machines which formed a center of 
attraction was the Electric Middlings Purifier, 
which was on exhibition at the stand of J. W. 
Throop, who also represents many other 
American flour mill machines. Millers and 
scientists by the score gathered around this 
wonderful machine, which seems bound te play 
an important part in flour mills in the future, 
and were filled with surprise and admiration 
at the skillfulness and accuracy with which it 
did its work. So absorbed did some become 
in studying this machine that it was with 
difficulty that they were urged on to give 
place to the crowds behind them, Many 
predict that electricty will in one way and 
anether play a very important part in various 
manufacturing industries in the future, 


of 


before we 
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Amongst the milling systems that were 
represented on an extensive scale were those 
of M. J. Harrison Carter and Wm, R. Dill & 
Son, working on Calcutta and red winter 
wheat. Mr, H. Simon represented the Daverio 
Combined gradual reduction system and 
worked on California wheat. Messrs, Sander- 
son and Gillespie, operated the Nagel and 
Kaemp system Mr. Gardner's system also 
was in operation and was favorably com- 
mented upon, Amongst the other machines 
in operation we will mention the following: 
Two Cabane’s middlings purifiers, by Byron 
Corcoran, of London; two tripartite middlings 
purifiers and two roller mills by Messrs. 
Fiechter & Sons, of Liverpool, Eng., and 
Minneapolis, U. 8. A.; Seck Bros’, roller mills 
and Sutcliffe’s purifiers and centrifugal reels, 
by Theo, M, Clarke, of Liverpool; three sets of 
Wegmann’s porcelain roller mills, two Millot’s 
middlings purifiers, two Rowan’s centrifugal 
reels, by Messrs. A, B, Childs & Sons, London; 
two Excelsior middlings purifiers, (Huntley, 
Holcomb and Heines, of Silver Creek, N. Y.) 
by Frederick Nell of London; two roller mills 
by Charles Hopkinson; one roller mill on 
middlings, one purifier and one centrifugal 
by Joseph Barron; one disintegrator, by Mr. 
Greenhill, of Belfast, Ireland. (We wonder if 
this machine has had anything to do with the 
disintegration of soeiety in Ireland, that we 
have heard so much about in the past few 
months.) Messrs Howes, Babcock and Ewell 
ot Silver Creek, N. Y., and London, had in 
operation a full line of their grain cleaning 
machinery, flour packer «and magnetic 
separator. Their machinery is about as well 
known in Great Britain as in the United States, 
Messrs. Hind and Lund operated machinery 
tor purifying and softening middlings, J, W. 
‘Throop eccupied 1872 square feet of space, 
and the Gray Roller Mills and Gray Aspirator 
formed one of the leading attractions of not 
vnly his exhibit but of the whole show, 


Av2 p.m, on the first day, Mr. Raflerty, 
managing director of Agricultural Hall, in- 
vited the Exhibition Committee and the 
representatives cf the milling press, i. e@., 
Dunham, of the Miller, and Tepper, of the 
Corn Trade Journal and Millers’ Gazelle, to 


what we would call a sort of free lunch enter- 
tainment. (Parenthetically we would say 
that the above-named Press representatives, 
bearing in mind their absent brethren from: 
this side of the Atlantic, undoubtedly did full 
justice to the entertainment.) The guests 
drank Mr. Rafferty’s health, Mr. Rafferty drank 
to the health of his guests, and all drank to 
the success of the Exhibtiion, and the thing 
really began to live, and looked twice as big 
after the lunch as it did before, If they had 
only had our George Bain there at that time 
the Millers’ Exhibition in less than 24 hours 
would have caused more enthusiasm than a 
circus, a Royal birthday and an American 
Fourth of July all boiled down into one. That 
Ile is none of 
your dignified officers who act as if they owned 
the whole show and had swallowed a cast- 
iron poker warranted not to bend or break, 
but he knows how to break the ice in an as- 
sembly of comparative strangers and make 
them feel as if they had known each other for 
ever so long, and had been acquainted with 
him long enough to be able to borrow money 
of him on the slightest provocation. Just 
give George Bain a button hole bouquet and a 
hall and he can organize a convention at any 
time and make a success of it. But this is 
digressing from our subject. Geo, Bain was 
not there and he missed lots of fun, and so did 
our worthy British cousins, On the second 
day of the Exhibition His Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold paid the Exhibition a visit and 
was shown through it by Mr. Hadley, Presi- 
dent, and Mr, Chatterton, Secretary, of the 
British Millers’ Association, and other gentle- 
men, and listened attentively to the explana- 
tions of the machinery, and is said not to 
have showed the least sign of being ‘ bored,” 
which was certainly very creditable and con- 
siderate for a Prince, The Prince was suid to 
have been exceedingly interested in thesketch 
representing a magnified kernel of wheat cut 
into lengthwise, which Mr. Dunham, of The 
Miller, Nad on exhibition. Well, we do not 
wonder at it, Every man who has visited our 
office and seen the cut in 7'he Miller repre- 
senting it has exclaimed, ‘* Why, what is that? 
It looks like—well, by Jove, it does though!” 
A physician was sent to our office not long ago 
by one of our milling wags, who informed 


is our opinion of George Bain, 


.him that the editor had recently received a 


new medical work from London, replete with 
profound learning and profuse illustrations. 
He came, he saw,—went away,—kept his 
temper—and sent another doctor, and then he 
was happy. The second doctor got mad and 
isn’t happy yet. In the afternoon of the second 
day of the Exhibition the regular annual 
meeting of the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers’ Association was held at 
the London Tayern, Mark Lane. President 
Hadley called the meeting to order, and an- 
nounced that it was purely a business meet- 
ing. He congratulated the members upon the 
increase of interest in the matters of the As- 
sociation, and referred to the Exhibition then 
in progress as proof of the growing interest in 
milling affairs throughout the kingdom. He 
believed that a newera in connection with mill- 
ing was opened, and that a new impetus would 
be given to every branch of its business. He 
referred to the encroachments of foreign com- 
petition, but he believed that with the intelli- 
gence, energy and pluck of Englishmen they 
would be able to show their ability to main- 
tain their position as millers. He spoke of 
the importance of knowledge of the latest im- 
provements in milling, and informed the As- 
ciation that their Association had been suc- 
cessful in saving from 15 to 20 per cent in in- 
surance throughout the Kingdom. The Sec- 
retary and Treasurer then read their reports, 
which were entirely satisfactory, The Asso- 
ciation then proceeded to the election of a new 
Council (of nine members) and President, 
Mr. Frederick Richardson was elected Presi- 
dent, and the members of the Council were 
re-elected. Mr, Richardson’s place in the new 
Council, which became vacant by reason of 
his being elected President, was unanimously 
voted to Mr, Hadley, the retiring President, 
The regular meeting of the Association then 
terminated, and the members assembled at 
the annual dinner in the London Tavern, 
Among ‘the guests were Jos. J, Vanden Wyn- 
gaert, President of the German Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sir John Bemnett, and 120 others. An 
excellent dinner was served, after which the 
usual toasts were drunk and appropriate 
speeches made. 

Mr. Hadley gave the toast, ‘‘The National 
Association of British and Irish Millers.” In 
response te this several speeches were made, 
but we have only room to insert the one by 
Mr. Robinson, President of the Lendon Asse- 
ciation and Treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation: 


TA'TES MILLER. 


He said he was so: he could not say much for 
the London Association. He wished he could say 
as much as Mr. Smith had been able to say for the 
SheMfleld and Rotherham Association, They in 
London were a peculiar body of men. There had 
been a pretty thick sheet of ice between them for 
pos muny years in the local Association, but that 

hid now got somewhat thinner, and he’ was sure 
that in a year or two all differences would be 
solved, especially from the fact that at the next 
meeting they would change presidents—thiat was 
the only hope he had of the London Association, 
He must say, however, that he had much more 
hope of the National Association. He had much 
stronger belief in the good it would do the milling 
trade and the manufacturers of flour generally, than 
he had in the so-called Local Associations. They 
were of great use in trying to regulate the system 
of do! business in their localities, but it was 
ral system of milling they wanted to treat 
more particularly than differences which had ex- 
isted ong themselves. He sometimes thought 
they had been too much frightened by the bugbear 
of American importation into England. He was 
half an American himself, and many years ago he 
wus an American eitizen and went tothe ballot-box 
with the same right as other citizens. That was 
the om he supposed he was such an extremely 
modest man. This American importation of flour 
had been a great bugbear to English millers for 
many years. Looking over the statistics of impor- 
tutions during a series of twenty years, he found 
that the percentage of importations between 
vheat and flour had vastly decreased instead of in- 
ised. He could not give the exact statistics; 
vit in 1859, if memory served him right, something 
like 65 per cent of t nount of breudstuffs im- 
ported from the United States came in the f 
flour, whereas in 1870 it was 18 per 
they need not beso much afraid, espec 
the grand exhibition they had now inuugura 
the importations from America, Their Amer 
brethern talked large; he sometimes thought w 
he called * bu n) was necessary to their ex 
ence. Butitr emembered that they hac 
enormous cow 1 it was certain they 
not develop the ntry. without great ideas as 
to their self-assuranc But they must not be 

htened at this. yuld manufae- 
flour as cheap as the J 
years they would have equaled the A 
mans, and they would be able tc 
ap and good ‘a sack of flour as anyone else. 
‘ore it was that they should do all they could 
‘nce the interests of both National and Lc 
Associations, 


Sir John Bennett (Cheapside, London), in the ab 
of Mr. 0. Da M. P.. proposed the toust 
.? He suid they would 


d spoken in ¢ 
but the pr sting to him 
was delighted with the affair, and beggod to 
is most hearty thanks lo their most noble 

pr t for having been so good as toremember 
and invite bim to see the great Exbibitic 
lt He had hb 


nique, 


hibition, 
gun by 
twoor times in Paris, an 
xt door to his frienc 
so that he might fai 
thing of past exhibi 
But looking at their 
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xhibition now 
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so big in its character, he did not know that he 
had seen one 1 1 more intelligence 
more energy, more sci nd which was more 


nt with future great result 
—thin the Milling Machiner: 
din the Agricultural Hal Ile thought it 
upon the toast of * Trude and Com. 
Chairman had kindly put in 
wus a spot in this world where 
might lif cir heads and 

r it was in that 


nternation: 
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Three hundred 
h, took tea and 
t occasion, 


from that day to tais had be: 
honest commerce, trade and 4 
» with what results! Whatever 
t of this wealth, up to the first y 
, such had been the might, majé 
power of the exertions of the 
at Britain, that in the next 50 years 
nt of the National wealth was 
doubled, A unrvelous performance! Yet it had 
been doubled again in the succeeding years. They 
had no want of wealth—boundless, boundless 


of this cent 
dominion # 
people of ¢ 
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wealth. Men did not know whut to do with it, 
Jent it for nothing: t door to nothing, 
could hardly get on Vhalf per cent for 


s it to the Government—of course 
y. Notwithstanding this weulth, 
ngland, thirty-five millfons of them 
felt what he felt when he entered that room—that 
Nature abborred a yacunin, and when he looked 
around their Exhibition 1 d,‘* These are the 
right fellows to fill up that num. These ure the 
men who are going to give the world, at least the 
British world, u cheap loaf.” He was not going to 
ask where the wheat was to be gro’ That would 
settle itself. Taylor, with his clever skull, wit, 
and wisdom, (and he ought never to hesitate for a 
moment in future to get on his legs) could tell 
them which way the cat jumped. Possibly itcould 
not be grown in our little island, but a lit 
with a inighty soul—a soul for something 
merely growing wheat. He been a farmer for 
nearly 20 years, and he was not ashamed tosuy that 
he had been a successful farmer. But then he took 
care to stick to hops. He hopp ver wheut, outs 
ata guinea, and maize at about the sume price, for 
which he had to send, not to his own flelds, but 
across the water if he wanted it. Well, the ques- 
tion to-night was, he supposed, that of the agricul- 
tural machinery, & question involving not the 
rowing of wheat, but how they should treat it. 
fot them, if they could, lay flattering unction to 
their souls, that they had still advantages over the 
Yankee. He did not look, as his honorable friend, 
the Republican on his right (the chairman) did 
with the same profound contempt upon the spread 
eagle over the water. When we remembered their 
magnitude, when we remembered that they ran 
from North to South,and through every kind of 
climate, when we remembered that they had half a 
dozen States, in which, if they dus & hole, they 
could drop Great Britain and Lreland, and all its 
dependencies, and that if they took ‘texas, and 
they dug two holes, they could drop it in twice 
over. We must not shut our eyes to the fact that 
they had both right seasons and wrong seasons, 
and perhaps the right in one place, and perhaps 
the wrong in another, still let them not funk over 
that. ‘They wanted to know and te sve in their 
Eshibition how to grind the wheat; they wanted 
to know also where to get the best machinery, He 
knew something of machinery, and he had a right 
to say he wasan authority in matters of machinery, 
By favor of the Chairman he had the pleasure of 
quietly looking over some of the machinery, On 
the Chairman’s kind invitation, he had been privi- 
leged to meet members of the Royal Family. They 
hob-nobbed and laid their heads togethér most 
comfortably and they found great intelligence and 
attention ob the part of everyone present, because 
they were surpriged at the completeness, the in- 
enuity, the science, the energy, and the wonder- 
fal power evidenced in the machinery paraded to 
the view. He was not joking when he said it was a 
marvelous exhibition, and that it would contribute 
to the wealth and power of our National trade and 
commerce. They could get wheat at the lowest 
price, and the Exhibition would show them the 
way to manufacture it at the lowest possible rate. 
Thut was common sense. aber saw in the Mxhibi- 
tion machinery whitch was devised for the purpose 
of producing the best possible loaf at the least 
possible price. It wasa curious fact that during 
the last 30 or 40 years the human hand had become 
more and more obsolete as an instrument of in- 
dustrial production, Nineteen out of twomty of 
the great operations which were prometive of the 
happiness of the human family came from mechan- 
ical contrivances and not from the human hand, 
Had there been an opening ceremony, and had the 
representatives of the Press been present in the 
usual way, the operation would have been made 
known, and such speeches as those which they had 
heard from the Chairman and other gentlemen 
this evening would huve been published abroad, 
It would have been better for the Exhibition, in 


on good 
the people 0: 


| Mr. Arthur Ellis. 


itself so vast and important, had they arranged 
for some such inaugural ceremonial. ‘In loekin 
over the display of machinery they found tha’ 
nineteen out of twenty of these instruments were 
contrivances for which they were indebted to the 
genius the gumption and the wonderful tact, abil- 
ty and the mechanical genius of the Yankee. Yes; 
they were ourselves, the greater Britain over the 
water, They were fac to see what the Yankee 
could do, and he thought they could suck his 
brains, They could take their léssons and do their 
work. If it was a question of six shillings a quar- 
ter by the roller instead of by the stone, the: 
would decide between the two processes. Still 
they were not bound to believe everybedy whe 
swore Mm favor of his own child. It was with 
Piensoe he submitted to the toast emtrusted to 
uim by the Chairman, and the civic chair would 
stand forth more distinguished when sucha man 

ne to the high position of occupying it. They 
were all prepared to join in aunaningus chorus 
ef delight and congratulation at the perfect, the 
absolute, he would say the triumphant success of 
their Agricultural Exhibition, contributing, as it 
would, to the National Prospesitys the National 
wealth and National happiness, 


Toasts were then drunk to the new Presi- 
dent and to the retiring one, to ‘The Milling 
Engineers ;” and last, but not least, to “THE 
Press.” The assembly then dispersed in the 
best of spirits. 
(one 


The Clearings System and Its Appli- 
cations. 


We find in the proceedings of the journal pub- 
lished by the London Institute of Bankers a prize 
essay, consisting of a minute analysis of the clear- 
ings system as applied to trade and distribution, by 
The writer sets out with the 
seemingly bold assertion that the clearings system 
1s a8 important in political economy in respect to 
exchanges as the division of labor is in respect to 
production. 

The daily exchanges at the New York clearing 
house exceed $80,000,000, which are all handled 
and adjusted by set-off, and even the resulting bal- 
ances, about 5 per cent, paid in money, are handed 
over without using ponderable money. In the 
London clearing house the average clearings are 
about $100,000,000 ; but, says Mr. Ellis, “not a 
coin is seen in the place.’’ Were this work to be 
done by paying in gold—as, let it be remembered, 
must be the case had not the paper substitutes for 
hard metal, and the still more intangible substitute 
for paper, the set-off, been inyented—“ the weight 
to be moved every day would be 200 tons; if in 
silver, 3,300 tons. The distances, too, over which 
portions of the total would have to be moyed would 
vary from a few yards to thousands of miles. Mani- 
festly, without the clearing house, such transfers 
could not be made” : 

This statement is worthy of some thought, for it 
forcibly shows the plan of the clearings system in 
making commercial changes effective. But it is, 
probably, not quite correct to say that the 20) tons 
of gold would have to be moved were it not for the 
Jabor saving devices; for, without those, there would 
be no such yolume of business done at all. 

The clearings system, however, is by no means 
confined to banking operations strictly, but is ap- 
plicable to adjustment of debts in almost every 
department of exchanges, and is already in more 
diversified use than is commonly supposed For 
one example, the Liverpool cotton brokers use 
what is called the Cotton Brokers’ Bank, devised 
by Mr Joseph B. Morgan. It has neither capital 
nor other characteristics of a bank, but is a clearing 
house. A shipment, arrival, or quantity of cotton 
in warehouse, having been bought and sold over 
and over (sometimes one or two hundred times), 
the bank ‘‘expunges”’ the intermediate buyers and 
sellers, and delivers possession from the first seller 
to the last buyer, all the others being left out in the 
transaction. A, who first sold, is caused to deliver 
to Z, who has finally bought. Each intermediary 
receives or pays his difference, and the trans- 
actions, effected by means of tickets and counter- 
slips, without any records in books, are said to save 
the employment of $170,000,000 a year in cash and 
notes. 

A similar system is more or less in operation in 
stock exchange settlements. The railway clearing 
house, regulated by act of Parliament in 1850, con- 
sists of ninety-three companies, which forward to 
the central offiee their accounts and collected tickets 
monthly. The general post office is itself a clearing 
house for messages, receiving, sorting, transmitting, 
and delivering 1,586,937,000 letters and packages 
yearly within the United Kingdom, besides those 
sent outside, all at an average cost of leas thana 
half-penny, whereas a special messenger would cost 
from a shilling to several pounds, The warrant 
stores of Glasgow form another illustration, a war- 
rant being issued for every ton of pig iron deposited 
there. These warrants are bought and eold, pass- 
ing from hand to hand like so many circulating 
notes. An ironmaker may buy them in advance of 
isis needs, merely to secure himself against a rise of 
the market price, the iron itself lying motionless in 
warehouse. There is also practically a clearings 
system, and the commercial handling of a bulky 
and unwieldy product is effeeted without any literal 
handling. The operations of the united pipe lines 
in this country, by which petroleum is conveyed 
literally and commercialty, as well as cleared, in 
part by the issue of certificates, are another illustra- 
tion. The use of telephones is another, though a 
little leas close. 

These illustrations might be more extended, but 
are sufficient for the purpose. ‘The system of clear- 
ings is international, as well as local. Buying a bill 
of exchange is a simple instance of it, and it is 
physically possible, requiring only unusual effort 
for expedition, for a New York merchant to make 
payments in Calcutta, through the international 
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clearings system in London, within an hour or two’s 
time, and without leaving hisown desk The ability 
to do this follows naturally his ability to buy similar- 
ly a cargo in Canton and sell it in San Francisco, 
receiving in return another cargo actually in London. 
‘The iilnstrations may even be extended 80 far as to 
consider sll trade but a vast clearings system for 
commodities, as it really is The tanner, for ex- 
ample, who sella leather to the next intermediary, 
really sella it for more raw hides, although money 
may come in as the connecting link inthe exchange. 
And if money were not indispensable as such a link 
and as a measure of values, we could dispense with 
it entirely, for whosoever has the warrant has the 
iron or the petroleum. The title—and bonds, 
atocks, and all forms of money representatives are 
but titles—is the thing, to all intent, of possession 
and property. 

The bearing of all this upon the need and growth 
of currency is so obvious, and we have heretofore 
presented it so clearly, that we pass it by. That the 
clearings, or set-off, or symbola, system has its 
dangers ix undeniable’ Whoever has the warrant, 
was remarked above, has the iron, 
the warrant he has that there is not a warrant 
issued for which no iron ever was, or that more 
than one 


But where is 


warrant has not been issued for the same 
ton of metal, or that tLe metal hag not been silently 
removed? ‘There is no such warrant to be had 
The whole must rest on no other basis than confi- 
‘dence. The clearings system also undoubtedly 
facilitates and even creates speculation, for the use 
of symbols and representatives will probably do this 
to the end, eo far does it fit in with the gambling 
disposition, But we must take the bad with the 
good. The use of substitutes and set-offs is fixed. 
It can no more be abandoned than steam and 
electricity can be, and those will serve mankind 
until—if that is conceivable—awifter servitors are 
found. 

There is, however, one consolatory thonght—that 
the swiftness and facility of this system of effecting 
exchanges may earry its antidote, in part, to its 
own poison. The bank clearings notoriously put 
anend to one form of kite-flying, and made it im- 
possible fora man to keep up a temporary fiction 
of deposits by drawing back and forth upon two 
banks at considerable distance apart. The closeness 
with which the commercial lines are knit and drawn 
towards centres between places and countries, al- 
though making the whole organization sensitive, 
perhaps tends to bring bubbles sooner to test and to 
shorten the period of disturbance even while intensi- 
fying it. The compensation may thus not be absent 
— Bradstreet’ s. 
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Prosperity and the Tariff. 


There are a number of prominent journals pub- 
lished in this and other of our leading cities which 
are in the habit of discussing the industrial and 
business interests of the United States in a way 
that would lead one to conclude that their editors 
imagine they are residents of a foreign country, 
whose manufacturers covet the markets of the 
world, and whose policy it is to crush out competi- 
tive interests in this country. On general grounds 
they denounce our protective tariff as the sum of 
all iniquities. They do not say it in 80 many 
words, but they seem to regard the American manu- 
ficturer as an interloper, pursuing an ayocation 
which by some right little less than divine belongs 
to foreign capital and foreign enterprise. To them 
ahe American manufacturer is nothing if not mer- 
cenary, because he believes in a protective tariff 
which has been largely instrumental in building up 
tthe manufacturing industries of this country. 

At present this country is without doubt enjoying 
a higher degree of prosperity than any other,—it is 
certainly more prosperous than Hngland, the apos- 
tle of free trade. Even the American free trade 
journals are constrained to admit as much, but some 
of them qualify the admission with the remark that 
the country is prosperous ‘‘in spite of the tariff.”’ 
In reply to that sort of dogmatism we quote the 
following pertinent article from the Boston Adver- 
tiser: 

“During the last ten years the product of iron 
and the manufacture of cotton, woolen and silk 
goods have increased more rapidly with us than 
with any other country. Notwithstanding the re- 
duction in prices that has taken place meanwhile, 
the total value of our foreign trade, merchandise 
only, was $1,604,000,000 in 1880 as compared with 
$930,000,000 in 1870, the aggregate in 1870 having 
been the largest up tothat time ‘There is no other 
country that can begin to compare with the United 
States in the expansion of foreign trade. 

“Similar facts might be adduced in regard to 
scores and hundreds of branches of industry. In 
fact, with the exception of the ocean carrying trade, 
it is hardly possible to name a field for enterprise 
and capital in which the United States has not. 
during the last ten years, made an immense forward 
movement, outstripping those countries in whose 
company it formerly was, and rapidly overtaking 
breathless rivals who had a long start in the race. 

‘How queer it is, too, that industry, enterprise 
and capital, having their origin elsewhere, should 
be so eager to come hither, and voluntarily handi- 
cap themselyes! Can free traders think that the 
eager seeking for American investments, the trans- 
fer of whole factories of workmen to the United 
States, and the overwhelming flood of immigration 
now pouring upon us, are but reckless folly? Does 
the Englisuman who buys an American railroad 
bond, a manufacturer who abandons the old, country 
and sets up a factory in the Merrimack or the Black- 
atone valley, or an immigrant who comes here to 
seek his fortune, sigh at the thought of the heavy 
unnees burden he is to take up in transferring 
his capital, his enterprise or his labor to this Con- 
tinent? Such questions answer themselves. There 
is nowhere in the world another place where sop, 
-epterprise and Jabor are so well remunerated, so 


actively and effectively employed, as they are here. | great profit, and so thoroughly has the waste been 


To say that the situation would be improved by a 
change of policy is a mere assumption, based on 
false premises, sustained by no experience.”’ 

Properly understood and harmoniously adjusted, 
a protective tariff isa great national benefit. But 
that our tariff—parta of which were brought into 
operation during the civil war to furnish revenue 
no longer necessary—sadly needs modification, is 
not denied by intelligent manufacturers. During 
the last ten years, as pointed ont by our Boston 
contemporary, great changes have taken place in 
the methods of production, in the markets and in 
the requirements of thé diversified manufacturing 
enterprises which have been fostered by the pro- 
tective tariff. There are very few American manu- 
facturers of any note who will not state as their 
deliberate judgment that the time has arrived when 
the tariff should be revised in such a manner as to 
afford relief in innumerable instances and to simpli- 
fy the collection of revenues. This could easily be 
accomplished without seriously interfering with any 
of the well-established manufacturing industries of 
the country, 

There is a gradual growth of the protective idea 
in this country, especially in the South and West. 
where the free trade sentiment has hitherto found 
its strongholds. Manufactures are rapidly springing 
up in those sections, and every forge, e 


y spindle 
and every engine employed constitutes an invincible 
argument in favor of well regulated protection to 
American manufactures. We may reasonably ex- 
pect that in the future manufacturing establish- 
ments will grow much more rapidly in those 
sections than in the Eastern and Middle States 
The indications all point that way. It is the logic 
of political economy that, ull other things being 
equal, manufacturing will gradually centre in the 
fields where the raw material and food are most 
largely produced, and these fields are the South 
and West. 

We have said that our code of tariff laws needs 
modification, but the work should be entrusted to 
competent hands, and care should be taken to 
prevent any change that would be calculated to 
cripple established industries, or to decrease the 
ability of our working people to purchase the 
comforts and luxuries of life. To discover the safe 
and fostering mean between the two extremes of 
ultra free trade on the one hand and ultra protec- 
tion on the other is the point to be aimed at, and it 
is a task which ought to enlist the efforts of the 
wisest statesmanship.—New York Shipping List. 
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Waste and Thrift. 


he loss that is forever going on from the waste 
of careless and unintelligent labor has received an 
extraordinary illustration quring late years by the 
thrift which has made cotton-seed an article of 
revenue, The separation of the seed from the 
cotton-plant, by the invention of the cotton-gin, was 
an invaluable discovery ; it greatly added to the 
value of the cotton production of the United States. 
But it was not until long after the War that any 
successful use of the cotton-seed itself was attempt- 
ed. The cotton-seed itself generally was a nuisance 
Beyond its partial use as manure, it was considered 
valueless. But of late years it has become a valu- 
able addition to the domestic products of the 
Southern States The once despised cotton-seed 
has become an important article of commerce. 

First, it is exported to England, where for some 
years it has been employed under rude macbinery 
in the manufacture of oil, which was sent to 
France and Italy to be used to mix with other oil. 
The seed is also now largely exported to France for 
the same purpose. Secondly, the seed is now used 
for the manufacture of oil in this country, and, 
after several years of skillful experiment, there is 
now produced the finest and purest oils. These 
American oils, because of their purity, are now in 
demand in France and Italy, where they form the 
basis of what is sold as olive oil, and where, be- 
canse of their purity, they enter into general use 
as food. So great has been the substitution of pnre 
American cotton-seed oil for the olive oil in Italy, 
that the Italian Parliament has lately doubled the 
import tax thereon—it being stated that the Ameri- 
can oil was largely superseding that which was 
called olive oil, but known to be liberally adulter- 
ated. The olive-growers of Italy have falso ob- 
tained from the Parliament not only an increase of 
the protection on cotton-seed oil, but also on the cot- 
ton-seed, The olive-growers of Italy suffer from the 
competition of the cotton seed of the United States 
The American oil has, however, attained such a 
perfection in refining that the demand for it is like- 
ly in time to equal the supply. The manufacturers 
also produce from cotton-seed a quality of lubri- 
cating oil so superior in all respects, and capable 
of production at such small cost, a8 to promise its 
general use for that purpose. 

The cotton-seed has also been utilized by its con- 
version into oil-cake, and this oil-cake, described to 
be of most excellent quality, has already become 
an article of export, and is now sold in successful 
competition with other cattle food, not only in 
Great Britain, butin Germany. Lastly, the seed, 
all that part of it not convertible into oil or oil- 
cake, is converted into a compost, which, used as a 
manure, is especially adapted to the soils of the 
cotton-growing States, 

The puint to which we sought to call attention 
was, that the cotton-seed crop, ‘which is and has 
always been immensely abundant, and which com- 


paratively a few years ago was a refuse waste, a 
burden upon the planter, has become an article of 


reclaimed, that every seed will be hereafter 
gathered and sold, adding its value to that of the 
crop. The product of the cotton-seed of this coun- 
try is estimated by hundreds of thousands of tons, 
and in its original state is worth possibly $10,000,- 
000. Converted by machinery into oil, oil-cake, 
and manure, its value is increased by the labor be- 
stowed on it possibly five-fold. 

When the modern invention, now successfully 
struggling into use in the Cotton States, and known 
as the Clement attachment, becomes general ; when 
by that discovery the cotton will be fed from the 
plant to the machine; and, while being ginned, 
will by the same operation be spun into sliver and 
yarn, then the combination of the cotton-plant and 
the cotton seed, and their products, will give to the 
cultivation of that crop a new vigor and an in- 
creased profit —Chicago Tribune. 
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The State of Trade. 


From the New York /’ublic’s summary of the state 
of trade as indicated by the clearing house returns 
of the nineteen principal cities of the country 
for the fourth week of May, the BuLLerin quotes 
as follows: ‘‘ Business is still at high tide. Ex- 
changes show that the reports of general stagnation 
in trade which have been persistently circulated in 
the vicinity of the Stock Exc 
cord with the facts. 


ange are not in ac- 
The amount at New York last 
week has been exceeded only three times in the 
history of the clearing house, although it was the 
fourth week of the month and dealings in stocks 
were by no means’ the heaviest on record. Px- 
changes at Boston last week were the largest ever 
known at that or any other American city except 
New York. The aggregate outside this city has 
neyer been equaled in the fourth week of a month, 
usually the smallest, and rarely surpassed in any 
week. In comparison with the corresponding week 
of last year, gains appear at every city exc 

and the decrease at San Francisco is insigni 
The increase of 111.6 per cent at Boston is especial- 
ly remarkable ?’? The amount of exchanges for the 
week ended May 21 at San Francisco, and for that 
ended May 28 at all the other cities, was $1,480,- 
334,849, showing an increase of 49.4 per cent, as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the amount stated, $281,608,708 represented ex- 
changes eflected through clearing houses outside of 
New York. The gain which this latter sum ex- 
hibits in comparison with last year is 44 6 per cent. 
“Tt should be remembered,” the Public says, “that 
the returns for last week do not differ 
from those for other weeks in May. The aggre- 
gate for New York in May ($4,881,166,927) is the 
largest monthly report in the history of the clear- 
ing house; nor was this extraordinary amount due 
to unprecedented dealings in stocks, for after de- 
ducting double the market value of stocks sold the 
remaining exchanges for the month were at least 
$3,094,189,687, against $2,829,528,142 for the 
month of January, hitherto the largest on record. 
The aggregate for all cities outside New York, 
though not yet precisely known, will closely ap- 
proach and may exceed that of last December 
($1,229,243,680), which has never been exceeded 
in any other month. All these comparisons show 
clearly that the volume of business has been sur- 
prisingly large, and that no expectations are reli- 
able which are based upon a supposition that the 
general business of the country has been dull or 
declining in volume. Exchanges do not show 
whether the people have been making or losing 
money, but they do show with greater fidelity than 
any other source of information whether dealings 
and payments have been large or small. Having in 
mind the fact that the course of prices during 
the past month has been generally upward, though 
the changes in most instances have been moderate 
and that there has been no disturbance in the money 
market, we are forced to infer that the business of 


essentially 


compared with the corresponding month last year, 
but an excess of $718,876 for the same month in 
1879. For the past five months there hea been a 
decrease of $9,086,052 as compared with the same 
period in 1880, but $9,390,710 more than for the 
same time in 1879. The supply of goods in bond 
at that port does not favor an increase in the figures 
for the remainder of the year, and it is thought 
that any change would be wore likely to arise 
through the importation of goods of improved cost 
rather than the importation of increased quantities. 


HOOTS AND SHOES. 


‘The condition of the Wastern boot and shoe mar- 
ket is very gratifying to all interested in the trade. 
“Buyers have evidently come to the conclusion,” 
says the Boston Commercial Bulletin, “that the 
present is as favorable a time for placing ordera as 
is likely to occur this season, There is a very 
steady feeling throyghout the market, and though 
but little attention has yet been paid to men’s 
shoes, the firm tone of the leather market will pre- 
vent any lower quotations for such goods than those 
which are now being named by manufacturers. 
There are now nearly 100 buyers in our market. 
A feature of the market which is worthy of note is 
the disposition to have goods made more nearly 
like the sample by which they were sold than they 
The same tendency is ap- 
parent in all branches of trade, and manufacturers 
are paying 


have been of late 
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al attention to securing regular 
lines of leather in order that their goods may run 
as uniform as possible in quality. This feature 
tends to the advantage of the maker of leather, 
since, if the latter can get ashoe manufacturer to 
purchase his stock for samples, he has a better 
chance of holding him as a customer throughout 
the entire season.”’ 


> ee 
Is the Iron Trade “in a Bad Way ?” 


The /ron Age seems to think that the iron trade 
of the country isat present “in a very bad way.’? 
In an editorial resume of the condition of things in 
the trade named, the journal referred to says: 


“ Just what our annual rate of overproduction is 
we cannot say ; but supposing that itis only a few 
hundred thousand tons, this estimate'does not help 
the matter any. It is true that a speculative spurt 
ér a scare among oonsumers would relieve the mar- 
ket temporarily, but what would this benefit us ? 
The consumption of the country cannot be increased 
under any circumstances in a Jess time than from 
12 to 18 months. The manufacturing capacity of 
the country is taxed to its limit, and every piece of 
machinery used in shaping or working iron is 
driven to the break This capacity can- 
not be extended We cannot place an 
order for a locomotive to be built under a year, for 
a cupola to be erected within six months, or for 
tools to work iron except at the convenience of 
rs who are now months behind their 
is means simply that we have reached 
our maximum consumption; and if with such a 
consumption we are still piling up iron at furnaces 
and witnessing a steady decline in prices, he must 
be an optimist indeed who can see any relief for 
the iron trade except through a reduced produc- 
tion. ‘This, to use a familiar expression, is ‘just 
where the shoe pinches.’ Hyerybody in the busi- 
ness would like to see everybody else blow out his 
furnace or close his mill ; but for himself he prefers 
to hold on a little longer and take the chance of 
some miraculous turn for the better. * * * 
‘The iron trade cannot gain a sound basis except by 
a suspension of production wherever production 
does not pay. Such a contraction is needed for 
another reason, Labor is now getting, on the aver- 
age, at least 30 per cent more wages than Gees 
in the iron trade can afford to pay. Skilled labor 
in rolling mills is now earning about 40 per cent 
more than it ever earned, so far as we can learn, 
when bar iron was selling at 25 cents and under; 
unskilled labor about 25 per cent. No reduc- 
tion is possible in view of the admitted scar- 
city of fibor which now exists, and which must 
continue until production ix materially curtailed. 
These are unpleasant facta, but we state them in 
good faith. If they are facts, it would be folly to 
conceal them, and an attempt, under the circum- 
stances, to avert what seems to be the inevitable 
downward tendency of prices, would be as futile as 
an effort to stay Niagara with a spoon. Unless 
some unforseen and wholly improbable contingency 


the country has been not only unprecedented in 
volume, but on the whole unusually prosperous.’ 
DRY GOODS AT THE EAST. 

The past week has witnessed a continuation of 
the improvement lately noted in the condition of 
the general dry goods trade at the East. “Sup- 
plies of cotton and woolen goods,” says a leading 
New York authority, ‘“‘have been actively sought, 
and the volume of business has exceeded anything 
of a like period for many months, Buyera for some 
time past have rigidly pursued the hand to mouth 
policy, refusing to enter the market only for such 
lines that were actually necessary at the moment, 
but now a free demand is experienced from con- 
sumers, and dealers find themselves with insufficient 
quantities to meet the increased inquiries made 
upon them, and they are therefore anxious to se- 
cure additions to their assortments Stocks here of 
cottons are unusually light with agents, and manu- 
facturers have quite an abundance of orders 
yet unfilled that were taken early in the season. 
Prices have in consequence undergone an apprecia- 
tion, and at the close a still further rise was prom- 
ised. Woolens are in fair supply, but stocks have 
been considerably reduced by the recent demands 
made for new selections, and the tone of the market 
has improved, and by some an early advance is 
confidently predicted, During the lengthy period 
of inaction on home acoount, there has been a 
steady outlet for foreign markets, and it is to this 
fact due that so many lines of cotton are at present 


difficult tosecure.’? Returns of the imports of for- 
eign dry goods at the port of New York for the 
month of May show a falling off of $2,267,711 as 


changes the whole position, we must reach @ con- 
dition in which recovery is possible only by a return 
to something very like the situation in 1877.” 

As the vast proportions of the iron trade cause its 
prosperity to be in an important degree a condition 
of prosperity in trade at large, the truth or falsity 
of the gloomy forebodings of the /ron Age is a 
matter of general interest. There are reasons for 
believing that the fears which that journal expresses 
are not fully warranted by existing facts. In 
the first place, the iron business is not now nearly 
ally appears. As Mesars. I. J. 
Pope & Co., of New York, point out in a recently 
iesued circular, the movement of the trade for 
the late winter and early spring months has been 
unusually lurge—-in fact, enormous; but it has not 
been through the usual channels.’ It has been 
through the unusual channels which were created 
by the great overflow of speculation in 1879 and 
1880. ‘To quote more at length from Messrs. Pope 
& Co,’s circular: 

“It is well known that the reports circulated 
during that period, from many sources, of the im- 
possibility of American production, however 
greatly stimulated, being able to supply the current 
or incoming demand for consumption, led not only 
to vastly increased domestic production, but also 
induced consumers, speculators, and the regular 
trade to draw immense present and future supplies 
trom all parts of the world, Instances at the time 
were by no means infrequent of consumers and 


traders, whose purchases had been previously con- 
fined to lots of 50 to .00 tons at the most, sendin, 

orders abroad for lots of 1,000 tons and upward o} 
raw and manufactured material, These supplies 
arriving were stored, not only in city yards, but 
very frequently in places more or leas remote from 
the great commercial centres, and their sale duriag 
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the past season has diverted trade from its usual 
course, thus Preventing the commercial centres 
from realizing the true volume of current busi- 
ness. No wonder then that these causes, with the 
unduly stimulated production of domestic works, 
bave kept prices down and made trade appear dull,” 


Within the past few weeks, as the Bunierin’s 
Eastern exchanges show, there have been thrown 
upon the market unusually large lots of pig iron, 
made up of imports, withdrawals from bond, and an 
increasing average output of furnaces. Yet, as has 
been justly observed, the resulting depression in 
prices has not produced the same consequences 
which a like excess would have formerly produced. 
As the current issue of Bradstreet’s says: “A 
break was confidently predicted, but it has not come 
yet. Consumption is steadily increasing, and the 
dangers feared are now more remote than ever.”’ 

The fact is, the demand for iron in this country 
in the coming summer will be greater than ever be- 
fore. ‘The country is growing in population and 
wealth at a rate which it is difficult to realize. The 
addition to the inhabitants of the United States 
which willbe made by immigration alone during the 
current year will be probably not less than three 
quarters of a milliom. The character of this year’s 
immigrants, who are comparatively well-educated 
and well-to-lo, should not be lost sight of in this 
connection. The activity of capital in undertaking 
new enterprises is leading to enormous calls for iron 
and steel rails and for all kinds of iron used in build- 
ing ships, bridges and cars. To meet these heavy 
requirements, the capacity of old iron and steel 
works all over the country is being ra pidly enlarged. 

The iron trade may not at the present moment | 
be as prosperous as could be wished, but the future 
furnishes ground for hope to those not constitution: 
ally predisposed to “ the blues.’’ 

a 
Glucose and Grape Sugar. 


The Popular Science Monthly for June has a 
timely article by Prof. H.W. Wiley on the manu- 
facture of glucose and of grape sugar, the latter 
being produced simply by extending the process 
for making the former. Glucose is a sweet syrup 
made from cornstarch, resembling in appearance 
the molasses of cane sugar, and by reasoning of its 
greater cheapness largely affecting the consumption 
of the cane product. Grape sugar is made to 
resemble a finely powdered sugar, and is used ex. 
tensively to adulterate the sugar of commerce. The 
cheapness with which glucose syrup and grape 
syrup can be produced has led to their extensive 
use. The most flourishing manufactories are at 
the West, where corn was bought last year at a 
little over thirty cents per bushel. As from twenty- 
six to thirty-two pounda of glucose syrup or of grape 
sugar are made from a bushel of corn, the average 
cost of either to the manufacturer is about one 
cent per pound. As he sells either articles at three 
to four cents per pound, the business is a very 
lucrative one, and is rapidly extending. There are 
twenty immense glucose factories either built or in 
process of construction in the United States. 
Already a capital of over $2,000,000 is inyested in 
the business. 1e daily consumption of corn for 
the manufacture of glucose is about 35,000 bushels 
and the annual amount used is about 11,000,000 
bushels, All these factories have Sprung up in the 
last twelve years, They are run day and night, 
Sundays included, to meet the demand, and still fail 
to supply it, 

Apropos of the statements made in Prof. Wiley’s 
article, the New York Journal of Commerce says: 
“Notwithstanding these notorious facts, it is almost 
impossible to tind anybody willing to admit that he 
buys glucose or uses it forany purpose. Its existence 
is never made known by newspaper advertisements 
or placards. It is never bottled, boxed or barreled 
under its own name. It is as carefully screened 
from public view as nitro-glycerine. But for patient 
investigators like Prof. Wiley the world would 
never know what becomes of the enormous annual 
product of all these glucose factories. The paper 
to which we refer confirms current reports. There 
is no doubt that glucose is largely used in the 
preparation of table syrups and candies, for brewing 
and for artificial honey. Nine-tentha of the cheap 
candies are made of glucose It is hard to find a 
table syrup wholly free from this adulteration 
Glucose is present in most of the beer now brewed. 
Most impudent ofall its intrusions is that of direct | 
competition with the bees. The bee himself is not as | 
busy as the glucose manipulator, The latter puts 
up a ‘honey? of which the waxen cells are made of 
parafline and the contents of snow-white glucose. 
The fraudulent comb and honey sre handsomer 
than the finest white cloyer ‘Vermont,’ and can be 
sold at half the price at a great profit. ‘This story | 
would be deemed incredible but for the positive | 
assurance of men like Prof. Wiley. 1’o the question, 
‘ia glucose wholesome?’ the Professor replies that 
it all depends on the presence or absence of 
sulphuric acid, lime and copper, which are apt to 
find their way into the article through imperfect 
chemical treatment. But whether healthful or not, 
glucose is a false pretense, when sold for the thing 
it isnot, and should be brought under proper con- 
trol by legislation.” 

i 

Tue work of shortening channels of communica- 

tion continues to go on actively in all parts of the 


world. During the past week the Greek Govern- 


ment has signed a decree granting De Lesseps, the 
French engineer, a concession to cut a canal through 
the Isthmus of Corinth, The work will probably 
be commenced in 1882 and completed in five years, 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER 


The Abundance of Money. 


The continued abundanee of money and the low 
rates at which it is afforded, eoupled with the extra- 
ordinary inducements offered for embarking in new 
and important enterprises, some of them created 
upon a vast seale, contemplating the expenditure 
or absorption of millions, give peculiar force to the 
recent success of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
refunding the six and five per cent bonds into 3¢s, 
and at the same time suggest the question, how will 
the idle money be employed during the next twelve 
months ? 

In the meantime the disbursements of the Treas- 
ury are large, gold is being produced at the rate of 
$2,000,000 per month, the banking circulation is 
increasing, silver certificates are becoming sore 
numerous and the importations of specie continue 
on a considerable scale. 

Statistics show that our currency has increased 
over $46,000,000 since January 1, and over $300,- 
000,000 since July 1, 1879. Parenthetically, no 
chance for the greenback argument here. 

Nor is this vast sum of money. concentrated in 
certain sections of the country, but there appears to 
be an abundance of currency in all the distributing 
points, North, South, Bast and West The weekly 
exchanges of the clearing houses indicate this. The 
present financial position may be said to be phe- 
nomenal, yet itis healthy in its character and ap- 
parently rests upon a basis of hard rock. 

The banks, public and private, trust companies 
and capitalists cannot afford to lock up their money, 
notwithstanding its cheapness ;+and hence the vast 


| surplus is finding employment in various channels, 


At the present time the railroad managers of the 
country, the kings and those who would aspire to 
be kings, are making gigantic moves on the chess- 
board, while railroad stocks and bonds of unborn 
railroads are being purchased by the million. For 
instance, one concern has recently increased its 
capital stock $7,000,000, and another one to the 
amount of $49,000,000—and both of these roads 
will not be completed for years. The amount of 
money being invested in non-dividend paying stocks 
and bonds is enormous. 

The conservative and croaker may well stand 
aghast at the stupendous and brilliant movements 
now going on in the financial world.—ZBoston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 

a 
e railroad interest is said to be at the bottom 
of the opposition to the entire removal of tolls on 
the freight passing through the Erie canal. Re- 
ferring to the matter, the New York Shipping List 


“Our railroad managers are not fair ‘give and 
take’ people. They want everything. There is 
business enough during the navigation season for 
the entire capacity of the railroads and the canala 
When the canals are closed in winter the railroads 
can and do make arbitrary rates of transportation, 
and no min can say them nay.?? 


‘The railwoy interest, or a certain portion of it, is 
said also to be at the bottom of much of the hostil- 
ity to the Hennepin canal project. The Chicago 
Anter-Ocean calls attention to this phase of the 
monopoly question, and adds: 

“It is significant that the demand for cheap 
ransportation is not accepted as a declaration of 
war by any railroad company dependent on buai- 
ness, rather than intrigue and sharp practice, for its 
prosperity. The men who furnished the capital to 
Paid the railroads of the country do not, asa rule, 
now control them, These roads were built in answer 
to the demands of trade, or on intuitions as to the 
future movements of trade ‘The danger now is that 
the men forming combinations to control the enginery 
conceived in a spirit of enterprise will prostitute it 
to merely personal ends, and in so doing thwart all 
the further demands in the interest of legitimate 
business and smother all enterprise that does not 
meet with their approval. The indications of care- 
ful organization are, as we have said, apparent 
enough to excite the suspicions and fears of the 
people There is call for concentration of business 
talent and energy against this alien power. The 
producer, the shipper, and the consumer all are 
interested in the movement to cheapen transporta- 
tion, and in such a movement competition must be 


| counted as a leading factor.”’ 
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CoMPLAINTS of injury on account of railway 
discrimination are not confined to the United 
States. English merchants are just now yigor- 
ously “kicking”? against a- grievance of the sort. 
A special telegram from London bearing date of 
‘Tuesday last, says : 

“The select committee of the House cf Com- 
mons on railway rates held another me ng on yes- 
terday, and secured some pertinent facts in regard 
to the favor shown American shippers. A mem. 
ber of the Cheshire Chamber of Commerce testi- 
fied that the charges on American cheese from 

.iverpool to London were only twenty-five shillings, 
while fifty-two shillings per ton is charged trom any 
way-stations to London, if even twenty miles nearer 
than Liverpodl Only one-half as much is charged 
for transportation of American meats as for Eng- 
lish or [rish.?? 

Whether there is any ground for the belief that 
special favor is shown by the railway companies to 
Americans, it is just now, at this distance, impos- 
sible to determine. Not improbably, the preju- 
dice of British producers, who see their own com- 
modities crowded out of their own markets by 
competing commodities from this country, has 
something todo with this part of the charge. That 
the railways discriminate in favor of freights from 
Liverpool, however, is doubtless true, American pro- 
visions and dairy products need no improper ad- 
vantage in order to secure sale inthe markets of 
the Old World; and Americans, who are them- 
selves largely the victiins of railway igjustice, wall 
sympathize with their British brethren, and re- 
joice if the latter are successful in having unjust 
discrimination by railways abolished. 


Business News. 


A Drs Morwes special says the losses to Iowa 
farmers this year from poor seed will amount to 
$2,000,000. 

THE German Reichstag has approved the Goyern- 
ment proposal fixing the duty on flour at 3 marks 
per 100 kilograms. 


THE employes of the five iron mills at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, nearly 2,000 in number, went out on a 
strike on Tuesday last. 


A LEADING Milwaukee savings bank has notified 
depositors, during the past week, that hereafter 
interest on deposits placed in its care will be com- 
computed at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, 

A LARGE establishment for the manufacture of ice 
is in process of erection in Washington. It is ex- 
pected that the product of the manufactory will 
successfully compete with the ice imported from 
Maine. 

A pispatcn from Glasgow, Scotland, dated 
June 2, says: “ Nearly all the cattle by the steamer 
Pheenician, arrived at Glasgow from Boston, were 
found to be aflected with the foot and mouth disease. 
The slaughtered carcasses will be boiled down.”” 


Tue Delaware & Hudson Canal Company have 
issued a circular, under date of June 2, giving prices 
of Lackawanna coal as follows: Per ton of 2240 
pounds, furnace lump, steamer lump and grate, 
each $3.90; egg, $4.05; stove, $4 20; chestnut, $4. 


AT a meeting of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce held on Thursday last, a resolution was 
adopted, declaring that the present system of exam- 
ination for appointments to places in the Custom 
House has been of great value to the mercantile 
community and should be continued and extended. 


Tum Post-office Department has issued an order 
declaring flour or other powdered substances un- 
mailable except when put up in transparent bags 
and sealed that no particle can sift through. ‘The 
bags mbst be enclosed in boxes or tubes made of 
hard wood or metal, with sliding or clasp or screw 
lids, and withont sharp corners. 


Dow’s @raiy elevator at Brooklyn, New York, 
was in operation on the last day of May. It is the 
largest structure of its kind in the world, haying a 
storage capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, and transfer 
and dockage facilities by means of which half a 
dozen or more vessels can be loaded at once. The 
cost of the structure was nearly $2,000,000. 
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oTiAtions for a transfer of the Panama 
Railroad to the Lesseps Panama Canal Company 
are virtually concluded. It is understood that the 
control of the railroad company is obtained by the 
purchase of its stock. It is announced that the 
Panama Canal can be constructed in four years at 
a cost of 100,000,000 francs below the original 
estimate. 


A MEETING of holders of Confederate cotton 
bonds has been held in London during the past 
week. It is believed that most of those concerned 
in the meeting have no hope that the bonds will 
ever be paid, but their object in agitating the matter 
is to bring others to hope so, and by this means to 
get rid of the “securities” at advantageous rates. 
Strange as;it may seem, Confederate bonds now 
sell in the London market at 8@5 per cent of their 
face value. English investors must be very anxious 
to “place’’ their money. 


Tue St. Louis Board of Trade has furnished 
a business ‘‘eensation’’ during the past week Two 
firms belonging to the Board succeeded in corner- 
ing May wheat, and when the time for making 
settlements came, the “shorts”? “kicked.” The 
matter was submitted for arbitration to a Call 
Bourd Committee, which decided that settlements 
should be made on the basis of 55 cents per bushel. 
The “‘shorts,’’? however, refused to be bound by this 
decision, and appealed the whole matter to the 
Board of Directors of the Exchange. 


Tue ship builders in Bath, Maine, have under 
consideration a proposition to establish an iron ship- 
building yard at that port. Captain Goss, of the 
firm of Goss & Sawyer, prominent wooden ship 
builders, has announced his readiness to subscribe 
$100,000 toward such an industry, provided the 
citizens of Bath would subscribe $200,000 more; 
and another party stands ready to give the new 
ship-yard its first contract, and take an interest of 
$25,000 at least in the firsl vessel. A committee 
of citizens has been appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tious. 

CONCERNING the reported cutting of freight rates 
by the trunk lines of railways, the New York 
Commercial Bulletin of June 1 has the following: 
‘Commissioner Fink denies yery emphatically that 
the cutting on East-bound freight has been re- 
sumed ; but, on the other hand, the Chicago papers 
affirm with great positiveness that such is the case. 
The matter thus resolves itself into a question of 
veracity, which there would seem to be no way of 
settling save by the testimony of the merchants 
who are getting the alleged ‘ cuts,’ and of course 
these cannot be expected to be communicative with 
reference to ao delicate ‘a matter ”” 
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Nor long ago silverite papers all over the country 
were triumphantly calling attention to the statistics 
of circulation of the standard silver dollars, Now, 
however, these statistics seem to have lost interest 
for them, Late advices from Washington are to 
the effect that the circulation of standard silver 


dollars from the treasury vaults has practically 
stopped altogether, ing the fall and early 


winter there was quite a demand for this curreney” 
for the purpose of moving the crops. That demand 
stopped when the crop movement was over. Since 
the first of Jannary last there has been no call for 
silver. Allof the dollars that have been coined 
since that date remained in the treasury. Further 
than this, silver in circulation has found its way 
back into the yaulis, and the amount outstanding 
has steadily decreased. 
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Ar last the general business outlook on the Pacific 
slope is one of encouragement. The Sacramento 
Bee, of May 23, in an editorial on the present com- 
mercial and industrial condition of California, con- 
tains the following: 

“Tf the general tone of our exchanges can be 
relied upon as the basis for an intelligent opini 
in the matter, it is evident that the State is ly 
launched upon an era of prosperity. The ‘business 
boom? which commenced in the Hast a year or 80 
age appears to have finally struck California, as 
reports from all rections of the State indicate a 
healthy revival of trade and industry. It has taken 
us a long time to overcome the depression resulting 
from comparatively recent local cuuses—mainly the 
wild speculative fever which attacked nearly all 
classes of citizens a few years ago and brought dis- 
aster into mercantile as well as other circles. So 
long a8 Californians adhere to the task of develop: 
ing the great and varied resources of their State, 
they cannot help but succeed, which fact they seem 
now to fully appreciate. The local press of the 
northern coast counties is jubilant over the flush 
times in that section. In Mendocino ‘every mountain 
ridge is swarming with bark-peelers ; every gulch, 
with tie and post splitters ; while each rivulet large 
enough for a dam has its saw mill in full blast. All 
this, coupled with a fine grass and grain season, 
wool a good price, a fair prospect for hops,’ ete., 
warrant strong hopes for future prosperity.”’ 
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Eacut succeeding week, says a leading financial 
paper, furnishes additional evidence of the growth 
of public interest in mining enterprises Sut 
almost every week furnishes also some incident 
that is well calculated to check that growth—a 
manipulated speculation reaches a sudden collapse 
or some expert testimony as to value proves in. 
correct. Yet the interest does grow because there 
are properties that have proved more than wae 
promised in the prospectuses, and, althongh the 
names of such properties are mentioned only once 
where those of a doubtful kind are spoken of a 
hundred times, those persons who have invested 
prudently and well are silent workers in their 
respective spheres, educating the public mind in 
the belief that there is such a thing as legitimate 
and profitable mining of the precious metals. But 
a general arraignment of all mining enterprises 
may be expected to be heard so long as there are 
men who, before loaning $1,000 on a mortgage on 
their twenty-year neighbor’s house, would insist 
upon a search of the record, and yet who will, on 
on the word of a stranger, risk $20,000 or more in 
a new mining stock. Prudence and the use of 
ordinary intelligence in mining investments will be 
as well repaid as in other pursuits, but “happy-go- 
lucky’’ ventures in mines are not exempt from the 
penalties that are attached to all ventures’ of that 
character. 
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A ven-dollar bill will hire your family doctor to 
order you to go off ona six weeks’ trip for your 
health. 


A LITTLE man who was twitted on: the shortness 
of his legs, replied that they were long enough te 
reach to the ground. 


Some females have just been arrested in Ken- 
tucky for the manufacture of illicit whisky. This 
is the first recorded instance of a woman keeping 
still. 


ENGRAVERS should not negleet orthography. 
An engraver once made this mistake: “Mr. and 
Mrs —— respectlully request your presents at the 
marriage of their daughter.” 

Iv is never well to joke on serious subjects, for 
before you know it you may be bitten. Arehbishop 
Land, who was a man of small stature, was asked, 
when at dinner with Charles I. to say grace, He 
turned jocosely to the the King’s jester, who was 
present, and asked him to say it instead. The 
jester gravely bowed his head and said solemly, 
“Great praise be given to God and little laud to the 
devil. Amen‘? 


Op UncLe Mose, a Galveston paper reports, 
went into Levi Schaumburg’s store, on Austin 
avenue, to buy a ailk handkerchief, but was almost 
paralyzed on learning the price. Levi explained 
that the high price of silk goods was caused by 
some diseave among the silk worms. ‘How much 
does yer ask for dis heah piece ob tape??? asked the 
oldman, ‘Ten cents,” wes the reply. “Ten cents! 
Jewhilikins! so de tape has riz too--I spose de 
cause ob dat am because dar’s sumfin de matta wid 
de tape wums. Dis seems to be gwine ter be a 
mighty tough yeah On wumas, any how.’’ 


A GENTLEMAN calls at a French jeweller’s in 
London to have a memorial ring, containing the 
hair of relatives, repaired. The good man said: 
“Eh bien! Ya-as, it shall be done,” continuing, 
‘“zare is nothing like ze hair, it last a Veternite, wiz 
care. Now, here is pretty ting, vatch chain moch 
betier zan gold; beside it make you tink, Suppose 
you are out wiz friends, you look at your vatch 
vith gold chain, and you say it is 10 o’clock, and 
you pot him back; zatis all, But suppose you have 
@ chain of madame’s hair, zea you remember; you 
say it is 10 u’clock, yere is my poor yife waiting 
Readeaphennt 0} chez moi, 
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from the beginning in what respect we find 
fault with the expert, relative to his non-com- 
mittal action on the results of his own investi- 
gations. 

Of course our “celebrated competitors” are 
annoyed at having been beaten in the race by 
the “Engine of Progress,” and we expeetedto 
see them array themselves in solid line to pre- 
vent our receiving our well deserved laurels, 
or, if that were impossible, to reduce as much 
as in their power, our success. 

But, as we were victorious in a foreign 
land, in the face of the most strenuous oppo- 
sition, and after the most rigid examination 
by a jury of eminent engineers of all nations, 
so we expected our engine to acquit itself at 
the Millers’ Exposition, and when we entered 
the friendly contest because we were urged 
into it, we were determined to abide by the 
results of the tests, and expected the same 
from our competitors. 

The report of the expert, and the positions 
of the several engines are now before the pub- 
lic, their decision is practically made, and no 
amount of remonstrance or protesting can 
change the verdict. 

The discussion, if desired, can be continued 
indefinitely. Yours truly, 

JEROME WHEELOCK. 

WoRCESTER, Mass., May 7th, 1881. 


AFFIDAVIT OF H. MANNING, 
CINCINNATI, March 30), 1881, 
Office of J. H. Manning, Manufacturer of Steam Heating 

Appuratus, 173 Race Street. 

1, J, H. Manning, do hereby declare that I had 
general charge of the steam and water pipes and 
fittings at the late Millers’ Exposition held in Cin- 
cinnati in June last, and I declure that I was pres- 
ent on the morning of June 26th, about my general 
examination, when the “Wheelock” engine was be- 
ing tested ‘non-condensing,’ and I hereby declare 
that I saw water being drawn from the heater 
through « 2% inch valve that was nearly or quite 
open, and I declare that said valve had been open 
before I saw it, and it was full open when I saw it, 
and the man in charge was not near it, I im- 
mediately called attention to this, as I knew it was 
water wasted that had been charged to the 
“Wheelock” engine then being tested. Mr. Wheelock 
and Mr. John W. Hill, chief expert, were the par- 
ties notified. The object of the man in charge, as 
he expressed to me was to draw the mud from the 
heater after a given use “as being necessary to do 
from time to time to keep the heater clean,” 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed and sworn to) J. H. MANNING. 
CE 


The Flour Milling Interest. 


Thirty years ago, or before grain elevators 
came into general use, the bulk of our exports 
of bread stuffs consisted of flour, for the prin- 
cipal reason that the expense attending the 
shipment of wheat. But when the elevator 
system came in the old order of things was 
reversed. It was cheaper to ship wheat than 
flour, and English buyers gave the former the 
preference for the additional reason that it 
gave their millers the profits attending its 
conversion into flour, and also the offal, which 
as provender for live stock is a much more 
important item in Great Britain than it is in 
this country, Fora quarter of a century, 
therefore, the great bulk of our exports of 
bread stuffs have been in the shape of grain, 
but with the vast improvefment in’ milling 
operations in this country, together with the 
cheapening of the process of conversion, flour 
is again beginning to compete with wheat, 
and the English commercial organs state that 
the rapid increase of the imports of the 
former into the United Kingdom is cutting 
into the traffic of English millers and serious- 
ly impairing their business. One reason why 
the shipments of flour have increased so 
rapidly during the last few years, is the fact 
that export grades are packed mainly in sacks, 
instead of barrels, and is shipped directly 
from the milling districts of the interior to 
the foreign markets on through bills 
of lading by rail and steamship, thus ef- 
fecting a meterial saving to the consumer, 
while there is no reason for believing that the 
exportation of flour will ugain take precedence 
of wheat, the great increase in the shipments 
of flour is conducive to the prosperity of our 
milling interests, which had been for a series 
of years in a greatly depressed condition. 
the process of converting wheat into flour 
having come into general use in the great 
milling districts of the country, American 
flour now compares favorably with that of 
Austro Hungary and Spain, which in point of 
general excellence, at one time bore eff the 
palm, The flour that we export to Europe 
consists mainly of low and medium grades, 
of which there has been little or no accumula- 
tion this season, but of the high grades the 
production has been in excess of the demand, 


Roumanian Wheat and Flour Trade. 


A correspondent of the Unirep States s1- 
ter furnishes the following information: 
“There are two general varieties of wheat 
grown in Roumania—the soft and the hard; 
but the latter variety being more suitable to the 
soil and climate, it is generally adopted by the 
Ronmanian farmers, The winter wheat is 
more productive than that shown in the spring 
of the year. Therefore, the latter is, as a 
general rule, used only in cases where the 
winter crop has been killed or injured by the 
severity of the cold, or when there was not 
sufficient time in the preceding autumn to 
sow the whole of the area set apart by the 
farmer for his wheat crop. The average 
weight of Roumanian wheat is from 58.4 Ib to 
60.8 lb. per bushel. It has been known, however, 
to go as high as 64 Ib. per bushel. In 1865 
there were 6,771 flour mills in Roumania, 
ranging from the steam-mill of the cities to 
windmills and small establishments of a 
single ‘‘run of stone,” worked by some 
mountain rivulet or by the force of wind. 
The millstones are quarried in the Principality 
and asthe ‘millstone grit” is a geological 
formation of rare occurrence, the Roumanian 
quarries of that stone may become very 
valuable at some future day. Wheat, maize, 
millet, rye, and barley are ground in these 
mills to furnish sustenance for man and beast. 
There are 33 steam flour mills in the country, 
the most important one being established at 
Braila, and it has a capacity of 160,000 sacks 


of flour per annum, each sack weighing 
1701b.” 


i 

WHAT CHEMISTS ARE DoING.—Chemists are 
steadily revolutionizing old processes and 
ruining old industries by their synthetic 
methods of making the counterfeits of natural 
products. The madder industry of France was 
the first to feel the power of modern chemistry, 
and now madder is a comparatively useless 
crop. The colouring principle which was so 
valuable to the dyer was analysed by the 
chemist, and separated into its elements; but 
the chemist went farther; he found a cem- 
paratively waste substance which, by a little 
manipulation, would yield just the same 
elements as the madder-root, andin just the 
same proportions. Consequently it must, ex- 
cept under special circumstances, be identical 
in constitution with the natural product The 
indigo-planters of India are threatened with a 
similar extinction, for the colouring-matter 
known as indigo his been synthetically pre- 
pared in the chemist’s laboratory, and only 
awaits a cheaper raw material than the indigo 
plant to gradually bring about the decline of 
one of the most profitable crops of India. 
Citric acid is another notable instance of the 
triumph of synthetical chemistry; and latterly 
a process of preparing vanillin, the essential 
oil of vanilla, has been patented in this country. 
By-and-by chemistry will make for us the most 
delicate perfumes and the most costly flavours 
out of the waste substances of other industries. 
—The British Mail. i 
a tite 

A New LAck-MAKING MACHINE.—Several of 
the French journals are at present much oc- 
cupied with a statement that a machine has 
been invented for the manufacture of ‘real” 
lace—that is, such lace as has hitherto been 
manufactured only by hand, The Monileur des 


NEWS. 
EVERYBODY READS THIS. 


(TEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TELE- 
GRAMS AND EXCHANGES, 


C. H. Pugh, miller at Rough Creek, Va., is 
dead. 


John Perry, miller of Scottsville, N. C., is 
dead, 


Harvey W. Beach, miller, Branford, Ct., is 
dead, 


A mill is to be built at Hector, Minn., this 
season. 


fhe Welland Canal opened for business 
May 4th. 


P. Pincombe, a miller of Strathroy, Ontario, 
has failed. 
Pillsbury A mill at Minneapolis is to be lit 
by electricity. 
Wise Bros, are preparing to build a mill at 
Canfield, Colorado. 
W. J. Pope & Co., millers at Charlemagne, 
Quebec, have failed. 
Harrington & Rickman, millers at Washing- 
ton, Ill., have failed, 
Burnep.—Wm. H. Stephens mill at Stanton, 
Mich. No insurance, 
J. W. Parks succeeds G. S. Neviens, de- 
ceased, in Bushnell, Tl. 

J.C. Scott & Co,, millers at Pemberville, 
Ohio, succeed Leroy Moore. 


The first vessel passed through the straits of 
Mackinaw this year May 4th. 

Burnep.—Zabel & Hussery’s flour mill at 
Lanesville, Ind., burned recently. 

Messrs. Hanert & Wambold haye completed 
their new flume at Appleton, Wis. 

B. C. Henley, miller of Columbus, Ks., is 
succeeded by Henley & Henderson. 

The Eagle Mill at New Wlm, Minn,, was 
badly damaged by the recent floods, 

A two-run water mill is being built at 
Beaver City, Neb., for D. H. Lashley. 

Died.—B. T. Chester, of the milling firm of 
E. T. & O. D. Chester, Camden, Mich. 

Messrs, Harper, Perkins & Co., millers at 
Bayliss, Ill., have made an assignment. 

Dimp.—David Milne, head miller of the 
Galaxy Mills, at Minneapolis, April 30. 

Part of E. D. Brown’s milldam at Plover, 
Wis., was washed out by the recent floods. 

M. V. Linnabury, of Mt. Morris, Mich., 
has sold his mill to J. W. Pool for $15,000. 

Burnep.—Freer & Hunter's flour mill at 
Lettsville, In., was burned recently, Insured. 

Burnep.—C. J. Woolsey’s flour mill at 
Baldwin, Wis. Loss $8,000, Insurance $2,000. 

John H, Hornaday, of West Lebanon, Ind., 
is erecting a three-run new process flouring 
mill. 

Burnep.—T. D. Osmer’s feed mill in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Loss about $2,500. No in- 
surance, 


The largest starch factory in the world will 
be erected in Des Moines, Iowa, during the 
present year. 

Spivak Bros, of Sunrise, Minn., are tearing 
down their mill, and will replace it with a 
a fine new one. 


Fils et Tissus goes so far as to say that any 
one who sees the machine working will 
abandon all idea of the product being ‘imita- 
tion” lace, and will recognize in the appliance 
not only a veritable automatic lace-maker, but 
one which with the supervision of a single 
operative will produce the work of several 
hundreds of living lace-makers. Amongst the 
laces which can be made are Valenciennes 
(round or square mesh), Malines, Blondes, 
Guipures, and Chantilly, Negotiations are 
said to be now in progress for the sale of the 
patent rights in the United States for £200,000, 
and in England for a similar sum. Finally, it 
is calculated that a loom costing £2,400 will 
yield an annual profit of £1,760, or 74 per 
cent. It is not stated at what prices the new 
laces are to be sold, but we presume that the 
calculation is based on the prices of the hand- 
made articles, as we are informed that the 
machines will be used only for supplying the 
wholesale trade, and not for directly supply- 
ing the public, so that the interests of the 
makers of lace by hand will not be injured,” 
rc ee 

The dam in the Milwaukee River has suf- 
fered considerably by the late floods. It will 
be fully repaired. It proved of great service 


and the stock has of late become burdensome, 
with the consequence of relatively low prices 
current, This is a hint which should not be 
overlooked by American millers.—N. Y. 
Shipping List. 


to the city lately by holding back an immense 
quantity of ice until much of it had thawed. 
Had it not been for the dam all the bridges 
on, the river would doubtless have been 
carried away. 


Dodds & Whitmyer, millers of New Galilee, 
Pa., have dissolved partnership. John A. 
Dodds continues. 

Levi Falk, of Mt. Cory, O., is building a 
custom flouring mill and elevator, driven by a 
stationary engine. 

Burnep.—May 1, at Louisville, Harrison 
Co., Ind., the flouring mill owned by Seable 
& Co. Loss, $10,000, 

The Wabash Railroad Co. will build an im- 
mense grain elevator this season in Chicago 
on Thirty-third street. 

A.R. Graham, of Ogle, Pa., is remodeling 
his combined water and steam mill to the new 
process style of milling. 

The last Minnesota legislature passed a law 
providing for the rigid inspection of all steam 
boilers at stated intervals, 

G. A. Williams feed mill and foundry at 
Lake Mills, Wis., burned May 6th. Loss 
$1200. Insurance light. 


California expects to ship flour by way of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad to Galveston, 
and thence by steamer to England. 

James W. Pye hus recently been appointed 
to the position of milling engineer for The 
Pray Manufacturing Co, of Minneapolis. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., ure remodeling the mill of Charles Gale, 
at Cumberland, Ind., to the new process, 

New Orleans is to have a new Cotton Ex- 
change building. It will cost including the 
price of ground ($87,000) nearly $300,000. 

R. C. Rusk, of Brighton, Iowa, is building a 
large merchant and custom mill at Brighton, 
to be driven by one 50 and one 44-inch Leffel 
turbines. 

It is reported that the Janesville, Wis., 
millers will endeavor to secure the removal 
of the dam at Indian lord, some miles above 
Janesville. 

Messrs. Scott & Holston are about to build 
a flourmill at Duluth, Minn, They have pur- 
chased the ground and are now having the 
plans made, 

The citizense of Boulder, Colorado are 
anxious to have a grain buyer locate there and 
build an elavator. Much grain is raised in 
the vicinity. 

G. W. Davis & Co., of Farmville, Va., have 
given their order fora 100 barrel combined 
stone and roller mill to Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind, 

James Courand, of Castroville, Tex., is re- 
modeling his mill to the new process, using 
machinery furnished him by Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co,, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Cokato Elevator Co., of Cokato, Minn., 
will build a new elevator this summer in place 
of the one recently destroyed. The new one 
will haye a capacity of 50,000 bushels, 

Messrs. Jameson & Upton, of Springerton, 
Tll., are about to build a two-run steam mill, 
which is being manufactured for them by 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Miller & Bro., of Junction City, Kan., 
have commenced the erection of a four-run 
steam mill, using machinery made for them 
by Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Burnep —The Galloway mill at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., operated by 'T. 8. Henry & Son, burned 
May Ist. Fire caused bya hot box in new 
machinery. Loss about $25,000, Insurance, 
$10,000, 

A 100 barrel combined roller and stone mill 
is being built at Lonisville, O., for Jacob Gieb, 
formerly of Osnaburg, same state, The mill 
will have all the latest improved machinery 
and will be operated on the best methods, 

Hoppinjan & Burning, of Ferdinand, Ind., 
are the prospective proprietors of a new three- 
run new process ‘steam mill which is being 
built from machinery furnished them by Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Henry L. Marsh, of Marshville, Mich., is 
building a five-run water mill driven by two 
44-inch Leffel wheels, which, together with 
balance of the machinery, is furnished by 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Two mills at Martinsville, Ind., owned re- 
spectively by Thornburg & Small, and E, E. 
Branch, are being overhauled and rc modeled 
to the new process, with machinery furnished 
by Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Nordyke & Marmon Oo., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are remodeling Dwyer Bros., mill at 
Harrisburg, Ill., to the latest improvements 
in new process milling. ‘he purifiers, rolls, 
ete., together with new stones and bolt chests 
will make almost an entire new mill, 

A Mr. Kenneman, of Stillwater, Minn., 
recently came near losing his life by being 
caught in some geuring in the Florence grist 
mill. His companion August Shurmuly with 
great presence of mind as soon as he saw the 
danger threw his arms around him and held 
him until every stitch of clothing was torn 
from him but stockings and boots, 

Hiram Qnante & Co., of Metropolis, Il., 
have contracted with Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind,, for a 125 barrel com- 
bined roller and stone mill, driven by a Corliss 
engine. ‘he mill is situated in a very favor- 
able position on the Ohio river for shipping 


The Girard Puint Storage Oo., will build 
an elevator near Philadelphia this season with 
a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels. 


A large elevator is in process of erection at 
Parsons, Kan, The proprietors are the well- 
known millers, W. 8. Hoke & Co, 


Colorado millers decided to advise farmers 
to sow Siberian wheat this year, and a con- 
siderable quantity has been sown. 


and receiving grain, This mill is to take the 
place of an old style mill now operated by this 
firm. 

The large elevator connected with the Free- 
man flouring mill at La Crosse, Wis., filled 
with wheat for the first time since its con- 
struction last summer, yielded to the pressure 
May 6th, the walls spreading, and several hun- 


dred bushels of wheat escaped to the river. A 


force of men were engaged in dipping the grain 
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from the water and spreading it out to dry, 
but the current was so strong that every time 
the grain was loosened with the shovels large 
quantities of it floated off, and was lost. The 
total amount of loss is not stated. 

Schneck & Sowers, millers at Ovid, Mich., 
have made an assignment. 

Chas. Tiedeman, of O'Fallon, Ill, has or- 
dered the Gray roller mill. 

Digv—J. Thayer, miller at Skaneatles, N. 
Y¥., of the firm of J, Thayer & Co. 

Messrs, Williams & Orton,’ of Sterling, [L., 
are favoring Allis & Co, with their orders for 
rolls, 

Bloomington Mill Co., Bloomington, Ill., 
have ordered six of the Gray Noiseless roller 
mills, 

©. Metz, of East Liverpool, O., has ordered 
both porcelain and smooth iron rolls from Edw, 
P, Allis & Co, 

Messrs. Lindeke & Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
have ordered a line of reduction rollers from 
Haw. P. Allis & Co. 

Mazeppa Mill Co. have placed their order 
for 24 of Gray's Noiseless roller mills with 
Edw P, Allis & Co, 

Forest Mills, of Forest Mills, Minn., have 
pluiced their order for a line of six sets of rolls 
with E. P. Allis & Co, 

Homer Baldwin will now use porcelain 
rolls, having placed nis order for the necessary 
number with Edw. P. Allis & Co.. 

Jones & Co,, New York City, are increasing 
their capacity by an additional 4 sets of 

* Gray’s rolls from Edy. P. Allis & Co. 

Johnson & Jarrett, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have seen it tu their advantage to place their 
order for rolls with Edw. P. Allis & Co. 

Benight, of the firm of Benight & Colt, 
millers at Easton, Mo., has retired from busi- 
ness, ‘The firm is now Colt Bros. & Co. 

R. Ruston, Evansville, Ind., is adding to 
his capacity with Gray’s patent rollers, with 
the Edw. P. Allis & Co. patent sharp dress. 

Huntley, Holcomb & Heine order corrugated 
rolls from Edw. P. Allis and Co. for their cus- 
tomers, Benton, Ayers & Co., at Conneaut, 
Ohio, 

Hulbert, Seaman & Oo., of Itaska, Minn., 
have ordered eight of the Gray Noiseless 
Roller machines, with the Allis patent sharp 
corrugation. 

Wysor, Kline & Co., Muncie, Ind., have 
placed their ordor for porcelain and corrugated 
rolls with Edw. P. Allis & Cu., using the 
sharp corrugation. 

Sidle, Fletcher & Holmes, of Minneapolis, 
are introducing the porcelain roller in their 
mill for their purified middlings, Ordered 
from Edw. P, Allis & Co, 

©. A. Gambrell & Co., Baltimore, Md., have 
placed their order with Edw. P. Allis & Co: 
for the Gray roller, with Edw. P. Allis & Oo.’'s 
patented sharp corrugation, 

BE. E, Freed & Oo., of North Wales, Pa., 
have contracted with Edw P. Allis & Co. to 
change their entire mill to the roller system. 
Capacity, 150 barrels a day. 

Otto Troost, of Minnesota City, Minn., is 
increasing his capacity by on additional line 
of the Gray roller mill, with the Edw. P. 
Allis & Co, patent sharp dress. 

Geo, T, Jackson, of Augusta, Ga., is intro- 
ducing the Gray rollersin his mill, both 
porcelain and corrugated, with the Edw. P. 
Allis & Co, patented sharp dress, 

Messrs, Barney & Kilby, BE. P, Allis & Co's. 
special agents at Sandusky, O., have sent in the 
following order for their customer: Six Gray 
roller mills for R, H. Haywood, Venice, Ohio, 

John A, Thompson, of Edinburgh, 1nd,, 
has placed his order for porcelain and corru- 
gated rolls with Edw. P. Allis & Co., having 
become convinced that, for soft wheat, sharp 
corrugations should be used. 


The La Grange Mill Co, have left their order 
for the rolls for the other half of their mill at 
Red Wing with Edw. P. Allis & Co,, using 
about fifty of the Gray roller machines in all, 
The Edw. P. Allis patented sharp corrugation 
is used exclusively. 

J, K. Mueller & Co,, of Denver, Col., has 
contracted with Edw. P, Allis & Oo. for the 
rolls and necessary machinery for changing 
their mill to a capacity of 250 barrels in 24 
hours, using the Gray frame and Edw. P. Allis 
& Co's, patent sharp corrugation. 


Messrs, Hickox & Oo., Cleveland, Ohio, 
have accepted the plans from Edw. P. Allis & 
Oo, for ther new eight-hundred-barrel roller 
mill, and are now busily at work on the build- 
ing according to the plans furnished. This 
mill will contain about fifty roller mills, and is 


expected to be one of the finest in the coun- 
try. 

E. W. Pride, representing John T. Noye & 
Sons, at Neenah, has the contract for a full 
line of Stevens’ rolls, to be placed in the mills 
of F. Labbs & Bros., Oshkosh, Wis.; also the 
order for bolting cloth, cement, beltings, ete. 
The millwright work will be under the able 
management of Mr, John Johnson, of 
Neenah, who will commence operations on the 
mills at once, 


Messrs. Kidder Bros., of Terre Haute, Ind., 
have contracted with Edw. P. Allis & Co. to re- 
model their mill entirely, and to refitit on the 
Hungarian roller system, embracing the Gray 
roller mill, with the Edw P. Allis & Co. 
patented sharp corrugation. The capacity 
will be 300 barrels per day, and the changing 
and starting will be under the supervision of 
Wm. Fuaist, roller miller for Edw. P. Allis & 
Co. 

A letter recently received froma party in 
the American flour trade in Glasgow, Scot- 
laad, says: ‘The trade in flour is demoral- 
ized by consignees, New agencies are opening 
out every day, some of them not worth £500, 
Theiz poverty obliges them to sell the flour as 
soon as it arrives at whatever figure they can 
get. The bakers just lie back for these offer- 
ings and quietly take them.” A party in the 
trade here says that American millers are just 
cutting their own throats by consigning flour 
to irresponsible men who cut the trade. 


The heirs of Caleb Cushing, through a legal 
representative, haye made a proposal to sell 
the water-power property at St. Croix Falls, 
covering four or five miles of river shore on 
the Wisconsin side and about one mile on the 
Minnesota side, besides most of the village of 
St. Croix Falls, which proposal is likely to be 
accepted by parties represented by Hon. D. 
M. Sabin. These parties have already bought 
the Taylor water-power property which with 
the Cushing property, will give them five or 
six miles of the river, both shores, enabling 
them to use the river three times over if de- 
sired. It is said these parties are to invest 
$1,000,000 in early improvement of the water- 
powers, . 


Tae Wuear Meat Puririer. — This ma- 
chine wherever it has been introduced gives 
the best of satisfaction. Among the parties 
who have put the Wheat Meal Purifier, manu- 
factured by the Wheat Meal Purifier, Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., into their mills in the past 
few weeks, are the following: H. ©. Jaeger, 
Kane, Ill,; F. M. Haley, Hillsborough Tex. ; 
Kimball & Beedy, Forest City, Minn. ; James 
Trull & Son, Macomb, Ill. ; J. B. Hicks, La 
Grange, Ohio ; Allan Bowman, Blair Ontario, 
Canada; Wm. Weigel & Oo., Hoyleton, Ill; 
White Bros., Warrenton, Pa.; Homer Bald- 
win, Youngstown, Ohio; G. W. Graham, 
Carbondale, Ill.; M. Starr, Lakeport, Cal. ; 
Baily & Rush, Marengo, Ia. ; Kennesaw Mill 
Co., Marietta, Ga.; MeWilliams Bros., 
Manor Station, Penn. ; Camp, Seiger & Beebe, 
Union City, Penn. The prospects are 
that this machine will be very extensively in- 
troduced, as it is not expensive, runs light, is 
eusy to locate and operate, and does not inter- 
fere with any system of milling, but is a great 
help to all. 

LL 
A New Lincoln Story. 


When Lincoln was practicing in the old Sanga- 
mon County Court House, in the days of the old- 
fashioned slat settees, a tall, slim lawyer, noted for 
wearing a very short coat, slid along on the seat to 
be nearer the advocate addressing the jury. A 
protruding nail tore the seat of the lawyer’s panta- 
loons, Obliged to follow his opponent immediately 
there was no time to sew up the rent in the gar- 
ment, A legal wag present wrote a subscription 
paper: “We, the undersigned, agree to pay the 
sums set opposite to our several names for the pur- 
pose of purchasing Brother Brown a new pair of 
pantaloons,’’ Several of the lawyera put down 
sums ranging from 50 cents to 10 cents. The paper 
was presented to Lincoln, who sat opposite the rear 
of the advocate, who, bending over in gesticulating, 
made quite an exposure. Lincoln took out his 
pencil, and wrote upon the paper: ‘ [have nothing 
to contribute to the end in view.” The lawyers 
roared with laughter, the Judge asked to see the 
paper, when he, too, in turn, had to roar. All this 
time the unconscious victim of the fun was ignorant 
of the eause of the laughter, and at last joined in 
the merriment. 

eae 

‘‘Wuere are you going?” said a young 
gentleman to an elderly one in a white cravat 
whom he overtook a few miles from Little 
Rock. “I am going to heaven, my son, I 
have been on my way for eighteen years,” 
‘Well, good by, old fellow! If you have been 
traveling toward heaven for eighteen years, 
and got no nearer than Arkansas, I will take 
another route.” 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


For the convenience of our readers, we haye 
made arrangements with publishers so that we 
can furnish any of the following works, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. All remittances 
must be made by post-office money order, draft 
on New York or Chicago, or by registered let- 
ter. For sums of less than $1 postage stamps 
will be taken, Address all orders to 

E. Hannison Cawker, 
Publisher United States Miller, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRAIK—The Practical American Milhoright and Mil- 
ler. By Davyio Cratx, Millwright. Tiustrated by 
pomerous wood engravings. and two folding plates, 
vO. 
Contents.—Part I. Tatradaetion— Cuscter I. Me- 
chanical Powers, The Lever, The Inclined Plane, The 
Wedge, The Serew, The Pulley and Cord, ‘Pho Crank, 
II. Fly and Balance Wheels, Genteitanal Force and 
Circular Motion, Action and Reaction, Friction. III. 
‘Transmission and Transportation ef Motive Power. IV. 
Peculiarities and Properties of Pressure of Water, 
Taking Leyels, Fitting Down Sills Under Water, Pres- 
sure of Water, Velocity of Falling Water, Tables of 
Velocity of Water and Quantity Discharged, Measuring 
a Stream of Water, Table of the Quantity of Water 
passing Over a Wier, Il, W Wheels. 
The Undershot. VI. The Overshot. VII. 
ments with Wheels, Barker's Wheel. 
Discharge Wheels. IX. Spiral Discharge Wheels, The 
Rose Wheel. X, Spiral Screw or Flood Wheels. XI, 
Mill-Dams. Part IIT.—Saw Mills. XII. The English 
Gate. XIII, The Malley baw, XIV. TheGang. XV. 
Circular Saw-Mill, The Edging Circular, Table of 
Logs Reduced to Inch-board Measure. Part {V. Grist 
Mills. XVI. Planning, Gearing, Belt Gearing, Gearing 
Overshots, The Building, The Husk Timbers, etc., The 
Bridge Trees, The Step, The Spindle, The Bed-Stone, 
‘The Driver, The Damsil, The Boxes, The Bushes, The 
‘urb, The Hopper, Shoes, Mill Stones, Burr Stones, 
Truing the Stones, Draught, Dressing the Stones, The 
Gusttes Dress, The Sickle Dress, Balancing the Runner, 
Bolts, Bolt Chests, Bolt Cloth, Smut Machines, Screens, 
Merchant or Manufacturing Bolts. Part V.—XVIL- 
The Oatmeal Mill, The Kiln, The Process of Drying, 
Dressing, and Hanging the ‘Stones, Manufacture of 
Split Peas. XVIII. The Barley Mill. XIX. | Wool 
Carding and Cloth Fulling and Dressing, The Tenter 
Bars, The Shearing Machine, The Cloth Press. XX. 
Windmills. XXI. Steam Power. Index. 


HUGHES.—American Miller and Millwright’s Assatant, 
By Wa. Canter Hucues. A new edition. In one 
volume, 12mo. $1.50, 

Among’ the Contents will be found the following: In- 
troduction—Explanation of Technical Words. Part I. 
On the First Principles of Mechanics.—Table of the 
Surfaces of Contacts without Unguents—Tables of the 
Resuli Experiwue ts on Friction, with Unguenta, by 
M. Morin—Table of Diameters of First. Movers—Table 
of Diameters and Circumferences of Circles, Areas, and 
Side of Equal Squares— metrical Definitions of the 
Circle and its Parts—Centre of Percussion and Oseilla- 
tion. Hydrostatics: Introduction—On the Upward and 
Downward Pressure of Water—Specific Gravity—Table 
of 5) fic Gravities—Hydrodynamic Power of Water 
wheels—On the Action and Keaction of Water, as ap- 

lied to Water-wheels—On the Construction of the Com- 

ination Reaction Water-wheel—Table of Velocities of 

Water-wheels per minute, with Heads of from four to 

thirty feet—Tuble of the Number of Inches of Water 

Necessary to Drive one Run of Stone for Grist or Saw- 

mills on Heads of four to thirty feet—Table showing the 

Required Length of Overshot and Breast.wheels on 

Heads of ten to thirty feet—Table showing the Velocity 

ot Water. Part I1.—Practical Milling and Millwright- 

ing. 


PALLETT.—The Miller's, Millwright’s and Engineer's 
Guide. By SHexey Pauixrt. Lilustrated. In one 
vol. 12mo., $3. 


LEFFEL.—The Construction of Mill-Dama: Comprising 
also the building of Rage and Reserveir Embank- 
ments and Head Gates, the measurement of stream: 
gauging of water supply, etc. By Jauks Levee. ¥ 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 


LARDNER—The Steam Engine: For the use of Begin- 
ners. By Dr. Larpyer. Illustrated, 12mo, 75 cents, 


TEMPLETON The Practical Examinator on Steam 
and the Steam Engine: With Instructive References 
relative thereto, arranged for the use of Engineers, 
Students, and others. y Wat. TeurLeroy, Engineer, 
12mo, $1.25, 


ecent Improvements in the Steam Engine: 

us applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 

Railways, and Agriculture. Being a sup- 

lement to the “Catechism of the Steam Engine.” 

'y JouN Bourg, C. E. Now Edi With numer- 
ous Illnstrations. 16mo. Cloth, $1.7 


BYRNE.—Handbook for the Artusan, Mechanic and En- 

* ginger; Comprising the Grinding and Sharpening of 
Cutting Tools, Abrasive Processes, Lapidary Work, 
Gem and Glass Engraving, Varnishing and Lacquering, 
Apparatus, Moterials and Processes for Grinding and 
Polishing, etc. By O1iver Byung. Tlustrated by 
185 wood engravings. . One vol. 8vo., $5. 


EDWARDS.—A Cutechism of the Marine Steam Engine, 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen and Mechanics. A 
Practical Work tor Practical Men, By Euory Ep- 
wakps, Mechanical Engineer. Illustrated by 60 en- 
gravings, including examples of the most modern En- 
gines. In one volume, 12mo, $2. 


WATSON.—The Modern Practice of American Machin- 
tats and Engineers: Including the Construction, Ap- 
lication and Use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for 
joring Cylinders and Hollow Work Generalty, with 
the most Economical Speed for the same; the Results 
Verified by Actual Practice at the Lathe, the Vice, 
and on the Floor, rogetior with Workshop Manage- 
ment, Economy of Manufacture, the Steam Hngine, 
Boilers, Gears, Belting, etc., ete. By Eosert P, Wat- 
on, late ef the “Scientific American.” Illustrated 
fy 86 engravings. In one volume, l2mo, $2.50. 


LUKIN.—The Young Mechanic. Practical carpentry, 
containing directions for the use of all kinds of teola, 
and for construstion of steam engines and mechanical 


models, including the art of turning in wood and 
Imetal.” By Joux Luxix, author of “Phe Lathe and 
Its Uses,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $!.75. 


LUKIN.—Amonget Machines: Embracing descriptions 
of the various mechanical appliances used in the man- 
phrcture of wood, metal, and other substances. 12mo, 


LUKIN.—The Boy Engineers: What They Did, and 
How They Did It. With 30 plates, 12mo, $1.75, 


WILSON.—A Treatise on Steam Boilers: Their Strength, 
Construction and Economical Working. By Rosert 
Wirson. [lustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 
Contents.—Chapter I. Introductory, II. Strength 

of Cylinder, Sphere and Flat Surfaces. ITI. Properties 

and Character of Boiler Materials. IV, Riveting. V. 

Welding. VI. Construction of Boilers. VII. Boiler 

Pjountings and Betting. VIL norustation, 
ear and Tear. X. Factor of Safety. » Testing. 

XU, Boiler Explosions, XIII, Combustion of Coal. 
IV. Smoke Prevention and Bye XV. Heatin, 

Surface. XVI. Boiler Power. XVII, Bursting an 

Collapsing Pressures of Cylinders, 


NYSTROM,—A New Treatise on Elements of Mechanica: 
Establishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dy- 
namical Terms; accompanied with an Appendix 
Duodenal Arithmetic and Metrology. By Joan W, 

ystaom, C. E. Illustrated, 8vo, $4. 
OLESWORTH.—Pocket-Book of Useful Formule and 
Mi fe i ‘oul Engi ee 


do} 
in pocket-book form, #2. 
ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCUCATOR: 


Man “er Wheat “Cars Hoe Onin Hatheny 


nih 2 
‘ 


Ho ) Hay, Coal, Lumber, Merchandise; 
$R compound interest, a 8 and 1) 


the simple 
t6, 7, 
lensurement of Boards, Scantlings, Ti 


ber Ooptss 
imber, a 
. Cistorns, Tanks, Granaries, Corn-Cribs, Wagont 
Beds, Time Table, Wages Table, ete., etc., ete.; also 
entirely New and Practical Method of Rapid Caleula- 
tear By Curistian Kory, Jr Pocket-book form, 
cloth, . 


McLEAN.—The Miller's Text-Book, 
Lrax, of Glasgow, Scotland. 
cents, 

Any other beoks, either domestic or foreign, 
that our readers may desire, we shall be 
pleased to obtain and furnish to them at the 
lowest rates, postpaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada. 

eet 

Marx Twain, having been asked to con- 
tribute to a newspaper issued at a fairin aid of 
abused children in Boston, wrote: “Why 
shoald I want a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children to prosper, when I have a 
baby down-stairs that kept me awake several 
hours last night with no pretext for it but a 
desire to make trouble? This occurs every 
night; and it embitters me, beeause I see how 
needless it was to pit in the other burglar 
alarm, a costly and complicated contrivance, 
which can not be depended upon, because it’s 
always getting out of order and won't “go,” 
whereas, although the baby is getting ont of 
order, tho, it can nevertheless be dapeided 
on, for the reason that the more it gets out of 
order che more it does go, Yes, I think the 
idea of itis all wrong; but if you will starta 
Society for the prevention of Cruelty to 
Fathers, I will write you a whole book.” 


. By Jars Mo- 
Price, postpaid, 60 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


RUBBER 


Boots, ‘Penholders, Belting, 
Shoes, Inkstands, Packing, 
Coats, Door Mats, Hose, 
Cloaks, Door Springs, Mirrors, 
Gloves, Toilet Sets, Sheeting 
Combs, Worse Covers, Diapers, 
Balls, Wagon Covers, Syringes, 
Dollis, Plant Sprays, Tubing, 
Bands, Umbrellas, Brushes, 
Hats, Toilet Sets, Jewelry, 
and everything else madeof Rubber 


Table and Carag Olt Lanta elng and Lacing 
AT NEW YORK PRICES. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


JAS. SUYDAM, Agent, 


372 and 374 Bast Water St, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
The only store in Wisconsin or Minnesota connected 
with Goodyear Rubber Co., New York, 


United States Miller! 


Turk Leaping Miniina Journan or Amenicat 


Subscription Price One Dollar per year, post paid, Ad- 
dress UNITED S'tATES MILLER, 


62 Grand Opera House, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Duplex Safety Boiler 


This boiler cannot explode. Gives most steam 
for least money, und its durability is 
established by three years’ 
service without repairs, 


Engineers and steam users are invited to send for 
descriptive circulars, 


Duplex Safety Boiler Co, 


34 Cortland St., New York, 


52 South Canal St,, Chicago, Il, 
[Please mention this paper when you write us.) 


TROY BOLTING CHEST; 


Pat. Aug. 31, 1875, No. 167,362, by Swisher &JCampbe 
Manufactured and Sold by 


E. P. CAMPBELL, 
MILL AND ELEVATOR BUILDER. 


I will send my neat circular, describing m 
plan for bolting in milis, grinding low, half- 
high or high, for two 3-cent stamps, Send for 
my illustrated circular and price list. Address 


HB. P. CAMPBELL, 


Greensburg, Ind, 
(Mention this paper when you write us.) 


Northwestern Mill Bucket Manufactory 


816, 312, 314 FLORIDA STREET, 


aa 


NORTHWESTERN 


i ills and Blevators in all portions of 
ay arene te superior BUCK ETS. 

They are Unsova.x tor their Saare, STRENGTH AND 
Lh tog ey Canvas Belting and Bolts at low- 
est Buk rates. We have no traveling agents. Sam- 
ple buol oe sent on “Bea tor La will 
bp vip and to 

‘ER, 


; [Benson i 


ake 


_ Wm. E. Catlin & Co., 
C. O. D. Mill Furnishers, 


No. 63 Lake St, CHICAG(. ILL. 


Catlin’s Octagon Bucket. 


BEST MILL BUCKET IN THE WORLD. 
=, The ends of these buckets are fastened by a double fold. The 
~ bands double lap the ends, leaving the front of the bucket smooth. 
If you have not used them, please give them a trial. 


DURABLE. 


IRON, 


SPECIAL FIGURES ON LARGE QUANTITIES, SAMPLES FREE. 


Odd sizes made to order. A large stock of “Octagon” Mill Buckets always on hand, 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


I received my ‘‘ Octagon” cups to-day. Am well 
pleased. J,M. BURKHOLDER, Casstown Mills, 0. 


‘The “Octagon” buckets 
We are fully pleaned. T 
the very kind we want: 
good an article here. 


“Octagon” buckets ordered the 14th and billed the 
18th, just received. We are well pleased with them and 
will order another supply ere lon, 


long. 
MITCHELL & BROWN, South Toledo, 0. 
We received your “Octagon” elevator bucket, and like 
itvery well, Send us 
MOON & BLACK, Diana, Il. 


We like lhe form of your 
any other, x0 does our milly 
J. SHC 


pu sont us have just arrived. 

are strong and durable— 
nd at one-third the cost of as 
3. CAMP, Fort Jones, Cal. 


Your “Octagon” cups meet the approbation of all mil- 
lers. They have been paying double your price for an 
inferior article. YM. A. MCMULLEN 

‘Traveling Salesman. 

We have been buying our buckets of -—— but we like 
the looks of your “Octagon.” Please send us the follow- | 
ing HARDESTY BROS., Canal Dover, 0. 


Jetagon” cups better thaa 


‘ight. 
1% & SON, Bloomville, 0. 
We received your “Octagon” which we think is areal 
good cup Pleate send us the tulfowin 
— . SOMMER & BRO., Canton, 0. 
‘The “Octagon” buckets came to hand and look equal to e au cena 
sample sent us before ordering. 


uth WATTS REN ERENG Cox Vanwert, 0; nelosed find draft——for “Octagon” cups ordered 


last week. They re aU rite WW W 
— T. W. STANTON & SON. W , Wis, 
Please find enclosed draft for the “Octagon” buckets S ae i ath lad 
ordered on the 10th int, They do their work nicely, und 
we are well pleased with them. 

STRAUS, ELSTON CO., Marietta, 0, 


We got some “Octagon” buckets of you last year, and 
| Row we want some more, Please ship us as follows 


HOOD & BRADLEY, Belmont, N. Y. 


Catlin's Howard Bucket. 


This bucket is made entirely of one piece of metal. It is 
octagon shape, very smooth, neat and extra strong. They are 
acknowledged to be the most perfect warehouse bucket made. 


.1 received the “Howard” bucket from your firm. J 
like the shape and manufacture of them Jirat vate. When 
T built [had my buckets madeto ord 
inferior eyed and cost more mot | 

H. W. HOAG, Delevan Steam Grain Elevator, | 
elevan, Wis, | 


Quite a number of parties to whom we have furnished 
plans for elevators, are using the “Howard” bucket: 


but they were much | they are well liked. 
CHASE ELEVATOR 00., 
Chicago, I. 


We also manufacture to order four other styles of Elevator Buckets, and can make it to your interest to 
gorrespond with us when wanting buckets for any purpose. 


MILL PICKS. 


60 cents per Ib. 


WOOD CONVEYOR FLIGHTS. 


75 cents per 100, 


ELEVATOR BOLTS. ° 


85 cents per 100. votre Disoount...... per ot. 


Order from this advertisement, and if the goods and pri 


8 are not satisfactory they ean be returned at our 
expense. 


WM. E. CATLIN & CO. 
63 Lake St., Chicago, Il, 


¥. A. SMITH 


SMITH BROTHERS, 
Practical Millwrights. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates made for all kinds of 
MILLWORK, MACHINERY, Etc., Etc. 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Machinery, and General Mill Furnishers. 


No. 454 Canal Street, 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 


[Please mention the U.S. Miller when you write us.) 


@ENRY SMITH, JR. GEO, G. SMITH, 


au 
‘Mention this paper when you write us.) 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel ever it: 
As nearly absolute safoty as is possible to be attained. Sure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
. ‘No Change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUF¥S. 
journ: because carried on Fast Hxpress ‘Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, bi 
ed with ts that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like bed: 
ing cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonal 
A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty citi 
is afterwards remembered as one of She plpasans incidents of life, You arrive 
lean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 


01 


‘That the 
reciated, | 
dataset the gren 
enroute to behold 
ire to visi 
7 
and ip 
DENVER, COLORAD® SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
Atreduced rates, good Spe igecdy nod Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
te for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
iit spa i ane wesw Sov 
. JOHN, 
Gen’) y - Gen! Ticket and Pass'r Agent, Chicago. 
nd at Ha ‘ 


re 


Will Replace Ordinary Engines, Guarantee- 
ing to Save One-Third Fuel. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


“LETHdAVd/INIONS HOU ALTIUM 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Buripers or Aut Crasses or 


Eneines and Boilers. 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Enginos for Warehouses and Elevators. 


[Mention this paper when you write us. | 


jJanly 


wz 7 DICKINSON'S PIONEER MILL-STONE DRESSER 


Simple, Effective and Durable, 


Price, with two large Diamonds... 


isputed success of the above machine by tho universal satisfaction it has given 


hash rought into 


existence numerous others of the like in principle, all having, their respective advantages, and the subscriber is 


now furnishing Diamonds for all the Mi 
at $2 each and upwards. 


{Mention this paper when you write us.) 


: I-Stone Dressing Machines in t 
Diamonds sharpened. Send mover th ordors to 


J. DI 


ho market, with numerous cutting edges, 


KINSON, 64 Nassau St., New York. 


HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE, 


WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 


Built under their original patents until their expiration. Imprevements since added, 
“STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine from running away; ‘“SELF- 
PACKING VALVE STEMS” (two patents), dispenses with four stuffing boxes; “RE- 
CESSED VALVE SEATS” prevent the wearing of shoulders on seats, and remedying 
a troublesome defect in other Corliss Engines, ‘‘BABBITT & HARRIS’ PISTON PACK- 


ING” (two patents). 


“DRIP COLLECTING DEVICES ” (one patent). Also in “Gen- 


eral Construction” and ‘‘Superior Workmanship.” 


The BEST and MOST WORKMANLIKE form of the Corliss Engine now in the market, 
substantially built, of the best materials, and in both Condensing and Non-Condensing forms. 
The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 38 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to 
the power and consume no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities and inter-change- 
able, and kept in stock, for the convenience of repairs and to be placed on new work ordered 


at short notice, 


NO OTHER engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. 


The ONLY WORKS where this engine can be obtained are at PROVIDENCE, R. I., no 


outside parties being licensed. 


ite . 
{Mention his paper when you write us.| 


STEVENS’ ROLLER MILLS, 


There is no system of milling producing such good 
repults as those effected by the Stevens Rolls, 

6. 
broader ran Without rasping the impurities—conse- 
gueatly pares midAlings, all of which are much easier 
to purify. 

‘o cut bran and middlings adhering together as is the 
case in results produced by other than non-cutting rolls. 
They remove cockle shell without cutting—it passing 
off with the bran. They remove every germ without 
cutting or mashing. 

The frame and adiustments as now made are the most 
simple and effective in the world. 

The most inexperienced can set them absolutely cor- 
rect, because the gauge and in: tor tells their own 
story. This fact alone is of the greatest importance to 
the proprietor, s 

With it in his mill he is not 
the judgment of his miller who 
or possibly careless, which ineflici:noy or neglect may 
daily cost a great deal of money. Have now got the best 
belt movement out, and can furnish either the belt or 
gear machine. 

Millers come and see for yourselver. Can take you 
through any number of mills that are free for your 
examination from cellar to garret, z : 

Talso keep on hand a full supply of staple mill furnish- 
ing goods. Bolting cloths made up in best manner on 
short notive. Plans and specifications furnished. 


Address or call upon 

W. PRIDE, Neenah, Wis. 
Representing Jno. T. Noye & Sons, Buffalo, 
[Please mention this paper when you write us.) 


7 oh ‘) i 


ntirely dependent on 
y be inexperienced, 


WM. A. 


rauulate without cutting, therefore making | 


HARRIS, Prop’r. 


MILL FOR SALE. 


A four-run Oustom and Merohant Water Power Mill. 
Before you buy elsewhore write te 
LOCK BOX C, Brittain P. 0., Summit Co., 0. 


Mill Property For Sale, 


A Mill in Sheboygan County, Wis. 
trade, unlimited water power, 
Will be sold on reasonable terms. 
be given at 106 West Water Street, 


» with a large custom 
nd four run of stone. 
Full information will 
Milwaukee, Wi 


Mill For Sale on Easy Terms, 


A steam grist mill, with four ran of buhrs, separator, 
smutter, purifier and bran duster—adl latest improved 
machinery. Itisin a good wheat growing country, Fer 
particular apply to the owners, 

LANDIS & HOLLINGRR, 
tf Sterling, Kansas. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A four-run Custom and Merchant Flouring Mi 
in good repair, Good water power, 12% feet head 
mill has @ first-class reputation for doing all ki 
work. It is located in a good wheat growing section. 
This property positively must be sold, For further par- 
ticulars call on or address 
HOLT BROTHERS, 
North Lake, Wauke 


FOR SALE. 


A Flouring Mill of the latest improved gradual re- 
duction roller system, together with 8) acres of good 
land, good house and barn, located on the Iowa River, 
8 miles northeast of Cresco, at Kendallville. The 
property must be sold, and a great bargain will be 
given. Death of my husband, 8. 8. Kendall, is the 
reason for offering the above property for sale. For 
further Birticulars ad 3 

URS. S, 8. DALL, Administratri 
Kendallvi ». O., Winnesheik C 


Mill For Sale—A Rare Bargain. 


Desiring to turn iny full attention to other business L 
offer for tale my Mill Property in. Ripon, Wis. ‘The 
mill is 40x60 and four stories hig 


ia Co., Wis. 


with additions 44x44 
and 20x40! and cooper shop. Power: 30 feet head, 3 
13-inch turbines, also 75 borse power engine with two 
boilers, Has 2 wheat stones, one middlings and a feed 
run, 2 purifiers, flour haeker, separator, soutien, corn 
theller, ete. Handsome dwelling house can be had with 
the mill. It bas all conveniences and modern improve- 
ments. Good schools aud eollege in the city, Any one 
» the milling business, should not fail 
this property.. When you write me please 
United States Miller. Address 
il. B, BATEMAN, Ripon, Wis. 


Iurortant Novick 10 My.cens.—The Richmond Mill 
Works and Richmond Mill pralahing Works are wholly 
removed to Todianapalls, Tnd., with all the former pat- 
torns, tools, and machinery, and those of the firm who 
formerly built upand established the reputation of this 
fgase. reforg, to save delay or all otters 


intended for this conce: should be with care 
lig Assocs Xe, fai Wee, 


30 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873, Awarded Diploma of Honor, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, Awarded 2 Gold Medals and 1 Silver Medal. 


GANZ & CO., 


on Foundry and Manutacturing Association, 


Buda-Pesth, Hungary; or Ratibor, Germany. 


We take this method of recommending to the American milling public our PATENT ROLLER MILLS wits chilled cas: iron rollers, for crushing and grinding wheat, which have met with 
such eminent suecess in Enrope. The mill-owners of Bupa-Pzsrn, 2s well as the prominent millers of Austro-Hungary, and a large number in Southern Germany, Switzerland and England, 
have provided fov ‘lcir mills the celebrated GANZ ROLLER MILLS, which are about to supplant entirely grinding on mill-stones, their working being more perfect, producing more white 
flour, requiring power than the best mill-stone, and wanting no repairs excepting to occasionally replaca a bearing. We have introduced into the art of milling these Roller Mills with 
chilled cast iron vs, and from 1874 to ‘y, 1879, we haye delivered in the different European countries, Africa and the United States of America about 2,100 mills, and all work satis- 
factorily, Onr t mills may now be regarded as absolutely necessary for every well-furnished modern mill, and this is proven by the numerous testimonials at hand. Our grinding 
mills are remark it 1 their absolute discharge bearings, by means of the newly-devised Anti-Friction Pressure Rings. These Rings allow a very high pressure, and hence assure the per 
formance of 2 grciti ( £ work, avoiding all waste of power caused in other machines by friction in the bearings. 


Out of numerous testimonials at hand we select the following : 


- 7, meee 1G » Bot ‘ ‘, imi . | supplied sby you. We have now had both smooth d fluted Roll in us st two ys vi 
3upa-Preti, March 23, ‘0 Messrs. Gang & Co,, Foundry and Engineering Co., od, a-Pesth ; | supplied to us by yo ¢ niu h smooth and fluted Roilers in use for the Jast two years, and have not 
Gone Nak voue senngit to avauntoate to you my eeperienc with:your Roller material, L found any appreciable wear in the smooth rollers. With reference to the work and capacity we can but report 
stating that L consider i your gonerally { ere ably. The Bue Dee uced by them is lively, and not killed as has been stated in some quarters, while its 
uloption has aatixfied met ct, $0 tha t t sing i q : ow ero ge t re first resi. Referring to the lately supplied fluted rollers, Mechwart’s patent, grooved on the 
Bc deean ce nomena t , : . adantod To » | Bev mot voll, thy rk admirably and are especially to be recommended for mellow wheats. Recapitulating, your 
ppindinta) OWE 1 aripisarthan 1nides Tt oller material is as tough as itis hard, and therefore in every way onpan for the purpose it is intended. We 
eking rollers have f of your castings in a mant i remands ivoli Kunstmuehle, A+ MYELLER. 
who kno 8 2 i s tren of grains Your smooth rolle: . sa : * 

I yamine we the ant ea ee f grains Your smooth roll py eMs-Pasts, July 15, 187%—Mossrs; Ganz & Oo., Buda-Posth—Gontlomen: ‘The most satisfustory rosulty 
now cannot t ti They acquire, soon after being put to work, a fine v fis h, on testing the dilferent ‘ Vheat-b Machines, we obtained from your Iluted Rollers, induced us to 
adapted fo! nding ns W «for drawing down the meal, iti vt 4 I aud Ae your system and, in conse: e, we alre provided our mill with a great number of your Breaking- 

raerieult' 8. In consideration of the e nee derived from use of these Rollers we beg to point out as particular 
The flour produ by your Chilled-Iron antages of your Wheat-breaknig Sistem that e. ctremely little flour is produced, provided the rollers are used as 
the above to the t of my conviction in | ‘ite ed, that your Rollers most satisfactorily detach the Semolina from the Bran, and thoroughly separate the Germ 
an , s to you my thoroug probation, not onl ranitcla, and finally that they are of an astonishing durability, and that it requires no skilled labor to manage 
of your. roller mate 0K tiene Sour reugh arindinge ceracking) with | tem. Morever it must be stated that your syst ts perfectly well any process of Breaking-Wheat. It affo 
EA UN A I us so much more pleasure to give you the above tut, 13 we are ingiined to think that by the construction of 
thAE thos onninat fait tov these Rolls you have achieved an essential progross in the milling industry, Yours truly, 
Forth e purposes of redu PESTHER WALZMUEHL-GESELSCHAIFT. Riedle, m.p. Burchart, m. p. 


You have hy th 
i nga, ¥ 
dropped again un 1 with decided aptitude in a manner as wondr 
simple an s Re » only just the power required for the reduction into flour, 


BupA-Pesr, July 11, 1878. ossrs. Ganz & Co., Engineers, Buda-Pesth—Dear Sirs, Having had occasion to 
try your Bey Paconted Holle in with others, pele until now, L feel induced, regarding their excellent qualities 
unDle ran ui bown, amounts to whigh figure. ‘This Fl Ireceives | t? Sive orders for furnishing the Roller mills to be erected in my two m ‘These rolicr mills are to be 
aadinone t al} y MENC eee AHO WE: Ln headings eH arat communi. | recommended by their construction, surpassing all known until now, and especially for their remarkablo capacity, 
cation for vu yf o, Ir n, ete, | doing much work with little power. Believe us, gentlemen, Yours truly, HEINR. HAGGENMACHER, 


(Signed) C, HAGGENMACHER, Director of the First Ofen.Pesth Steam Mills. 
Branpers a. Aver, Bohemia, February 13, 1879.—Messrs. Ganz & Co. ,Buda-Pesth—Gents: I give you my 
7 7 _ best thanks fo! ur delivering to me your well-made and well-working machines, as well as for those 2 machines 
Tivont Kuxsruvnune, Munich, April 5, 18 » Me Ganz & C gineers, Buda-Pesth—Dear Sirs: In | youdelivered me last year. I have no objection to your publishing th Yours faithfully, 
reply to your esteemed of March 28, We have pleasure in testifying to ou faction with the Chilled-Iron Rollers G. HANNAK, Civil Engineer and Mill-owner, 


Address all communications to 


GANZ & CO., Buda-Pesth, Hungary. 
Cable Address “GANZ, Kaiserbad.” Or GANZ & CO., Ratibor, Germany. 
Or THROOP GRAIN CLEANER CoO., Auburn, New York. 


[Mention this paper when you write us+) 


ELECTRIC PURIFIER CO., 


—_—______——- OF 


Mew HBEswwem, Comm. 


Factory, NEW HAVEN. 
New York Office, 17 MOORE ST. 


This Company was organized in New Haven, on the Ist of March, 1881, witha capital of $300,000, to manufacture and sell ELEOTRIC MIDDLINGS PURIFIERS, having purchased 
the Smith-Osborne Patents granted by the United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Austria and Canada, 

The Company is now ready to sute orders. One of the Purifiers was put into the Atlantic Mills, of Brooklyn, soon after the first patent was issued on February 17, 1880, and has 
been in almost constant practical use since, demonstrating beyond a question that it possesses the following advantages : 


It Purifies Middlings Absolutely Without Waste. 
It Purifies Middlings with Greatly Reduced Power. 
It Purifies Middlings with Greatly Reduced Space. 
It Purifies Middlings with Greatly Increased Rapidity. 
It Purifies Middlings from Spring and Winter Wheat Equally Well. 
It Purifies Middlings with the Very Best Results. 
It Dispenses with the Use of All Air Blasts. 


It Dispenses with the Use of all Dust Houses. D 
\t Disoenses with the Use of all Dust Collectors. 6 
It Disoenses with the Use of Sieve Brushes and Cleaners. 
It Dispenses with the Dangers of Explosions and Fires. 
It Purifies all Dust House Material. 
It Purifies the Finest Middlings. f 4 
It is Excellently Adapted to Manufacture Farina. 


IT IS REMARKABLY ADAPTED TO CUSTOM MILLS. 


We start our enterprise with FOUR PURIFIERS in operation in the Alantic Mills, Brooklyn, New York, and with several orders from different parts of the country. 

We are to have a Machine on Exhibition at the London International Exhibition to be held in May next, under the charge of Mr. J. W. Throop, of London. 

Samples of work will be sent upon application by mail, and all inquiries answered from the New York office, . 

The machines in operation at the Atlantic Mills are open for inspection, and millers are invited to examine seidtonlly Shelr workings and results, 

In the month of April the General Manager will visit the PROMINENT MILLING POINTS OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST, prepared to exhibit the NEW INVENTION and 
take orders. 

Parties contemplating building new mills or reconstructing old ones, should see the superior working of the Electrio System before making contracts for Purifiers elsewhere. 


New York, March 14, 1881. 
JOHN RICH, 


